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Cd da fewer ta toy 


Principal } } “I find we can produce a far greater 
varicty — forms oe communications for adminis- 
trative purposes ... high quality jobs we never before 
considered as duplicating are now provided quickly 


at worth-while savings.” 


Teacher: “I like the material we can provide 


for instruction purposes. Our loose-leaf lesson sheets 
are now being duplicated with accurate, detailed 
charts and drawings with color where desired. Stu- 
dents learn to prepare master copy and operate the 


machine, acquiring valuable, practical experience.” 


Student: “Tam glad to have a working know!- 
edge of Multigraph Duplicator. When I go after an 
office job, I'll have an edge on those not familiar with 


this better, more modern office duplicating method.’ 


They AU Renofit hy, the 
MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
Different, with wider versatility, it provides higher 
quality that broadens the scope of duplicating tre- 


mendously. For variety and economy, master copy 





may be easily prepared in e/yht simple ways... typing, 
writing, ruling, drawing, painting, tracing, transfer, 
and photography. And, with all its benefits, it is low 


in Operating Cost. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Chétortittc Elkeue Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Announcing -- 


A NEW IMPROVED GRADUATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


lo een E CORPORATION once more 
adds to its wide reputation for leader- 
shipinthe field of graduate employment aid! 

For years, Dictaphone’s Employment 
Offices, which are located in_ principal 
cities from coast to coast, have succeeded 
in securing, free of charge, thousands of 
choice secretarial positions for Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course graduates . . . 
witi: above-average starting salaries and 
excellent opportunities for advancement in 
progressive organizations. 

NOW .. . when your student's final 
transcription tests are re-checked at Dicta- 
phone’s New York executive offices and 
found to pass all requirements, an Employ- 
ment Qualification Card is sent to you, to- 
gether with her Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency. 

On this Employment Qualification Card 
you are asked to fill in not only the student’s 
training history and capabilities, but essen- 


tial data on her personality and grooming, 
as well. . . two assets rated highly by to- 
day’s prospective employers! 

Upon receiving this filled-out card from 
you, the Employment Manager of the 
nearest local Dictaphone Office will be far 
better prepared to find the right job for your 
student when she first applies there for a 
position. Not only that... but your pupil 
will feel far more confident, knowing that 
she has already been “introduced” by her 
own teacher! 

Never before has any business equipment 
company forged such a strong link between 
itself and the graduate who deserves a 
flying start on the road to success in the 
business world! Dictaphone is proud to 
render such a service in behalf of America’s 
schools and their graduating pupils. 

Write today for full information regarding 
our new placement service for Dictaphone 
Business Practice graduates. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Makers of Dictaphone Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


















































What's in 


It is unfortunate that there are so many different 
meanings applied to the term vocational education. Many 
people, who should know better, talk about voca- 
tional education when they mean industrial educa- 
tion. Therefore, when the comment was made 
recently that only ten per cent out of many thou- 
sands of high school students were receiving any 
kind of vocational education while about twenty-five 
per cent were taking commercial courses, the com- 
mentator was probably not making a slur against 
the vocational value of business courses; more likely 
the individual was thinking of vocational education 
and industrial education as identical terms. 

It is true that many phases of business education 
are not vocational and most of us do not pretend 
that they are. It is equally true, however, that much 
that goes under the guise of industrial education or 
agricultural education is not vocational education 


Some Journalistic 


On the editorial page of The New York Sun for 
October 10, 1940 appeared the following statement: 


A committee of the High School Teachers Association 
suggests that enrollment in shorthand and accounting classes 
be restricted to pupils who show promise of being able to 
profit from the instruction. It contends that these “highly 
skilled” subjects should not be open to any boy or girl who, 
regardless of ability, may decide to prepare for a career in 
bookkeeping or stenography. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the pupils’ command of English, their mastery of 
arithmetic and their intelligence should be taken into account. 

A generation or two ago it was expected that applicants 
for instruction above the elementary grade should demon- 
strate their fitness to be enrolled. Now the elective system 
has become so extensive in the high schools that it is con- 
sidered every pupil’s right to arrange his own schedule of 
studies. Of the city’s fifty high schools, only five or six, 
which offer special programs, choose their students on the 
basis of qualifying tests. The others, up to the limit of their 
seating accommodations, admit all elementary school gradu- 
ates who knock at their doors. 

Under the circumstances, it is not likely that the com- 
mittee’s suggestion, sensible though it is, will be adopted; 
for if enrollment in accounting and stenography is to be 
arranged on the basis of ability, why not in other subjects 
—languages, history, mathematics, literature? And if such 
selection becomes general what are the high schools to do 


The Junior College in 


The junior college movement is meeting a vital 
need in our education system if it helps to articulate 
the school life and post school life. It can be par- 
ticularly useful to those boys and girls who have 
adequate financial and initial ability to go through 
the secondary school but lack the abilities, interests, 
or finances which would make formal college work 
worth while. It seems to us that there is a definite 
tendency to overemphasize the importance of the 
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a Name? 


but rather vocational arts training. Nevertheless, 
we challenge any one to find any kind of high school 
training which has been more vocationally effective 
than business education. \While students trained in 
other vocational subjects have secured jobs by the 
hundreds because of their high school training, stu- 
dents of business education have secured jobs by the 
thousands because of their high school training. Sec- 
retarial work still presents the best opportunities for 
initial job training, in those fields for which instruc- 
tion can be given in the usual high school. This fact 
should not make us complacent to the obvious weak- 
nesses in the program of training and to the diffi- 
culty of providing for adequate selection. Neverthe- 
less, it does mean that we should not rant against 
this type of training and lead the uninformed to the 
assumption that it is all futile motion making and 
should be practically eliminated from the schools. 


Common Sense 


with boys and girls who lack either ability or inclination 

to apply themselves to any formal instruction? So long as 

they are within the compulsory school age the high schools 
have no alternative but to admit them. 

Here is a statement that reaffirms our faith in the 
American system of placing the fundamental control 
of education in the hands of the laity. Many so-called 
experts in the field of secondary education have made 
proposals for the reduction in enrollment in business 
subjects without recognizing that the precise argu- 
ments they were using for this proposal applied with 
even greater weight to the formal academic subjects. 
Even some people in the field of business education 
who certainly should know better have proposed 
reductions in commercial courses which would have 
inevitably resulted in a_ futile increase in_ enroll- 
ments in Latin, history, mathematics and literature. 
Specialists often fail to realize that problems which 
they assume to be unique to their own area are diffi- 
culties that can only be solved by a complete reor- 
ganization of the entire field in which they are 
working. 


Our School System 


name—junior college. It is the function that is im- 
portant regardless of the name given to the school. 
An institution called a junior college which does not 
serve the group indicatéd above is not serving this 
important purpose. A school which is called a full- 
time vocational school or given any other name 
which nevertheless does meet this need is fulfilling 
this purpose and is a junior college in fact even though 
it lacks the title. 

















“Don’t you wish they had 
taught us THAT at the 
school we went to?”’ 
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MONROE EDUCATOR gives 
students the experience 
employers demand today 





ES indeed—the pupils who 
have studied business machine 
operation in school are fortunate. 
They are ready to step into more 
definite and important jobs because 
of their operating skill and their 
knowledge of arithmetic that is 
such a valuable addition to their 
usefulness in any kind of business. 
Schools that use Monroe Educa- 
tors are training their pupils with 
the machine they will meet in 
business. It is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, made for 
schools only and sold at a price to 
fit school budgets. Write to the 
Educational Department for full 
details. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETI 


A few years ago, through a compre- 
hensive testing program in which I had 
the cooperation of a large number of 
business arithmetic teachers, I satisfied 
myself that high school students at the 
completion of their business arithmetic 
courses have gained practically nothing 
tangible in the form of arithmetical abil- 
ity or understanding from the experience 
through which they have just passed. 
Knowing as | do that educators by and 
large are still prone to believe that arith- 
metical ability can be developed for gen- 
eral use through an early business arith- 
metic course and that students will have 
it on tap for such uses as they may need 
to make of it in the years ahead, I am 
not surprised to find thet college teachers 
also expect to find a sizable remrant of 
the results of saat ts business arithmetic 
still available at the college level. Neither 
am I surprised that some professors have 
discovered that college students are with- 
out adequate ability in’ this field” of 
learning.* 

* “How 
dents in 
Orleans 
tion, 


Much Commercial Arithmetic Do Sti. 


a Collegiate School of Business waeet 
and Saxe. Journal of Business Educa- 
September, 1940, 


TEXT 


In the October number of the Business 
Education Iorld are two articles on the 
subject of textbooks as an aid in teaching. 
These articles are worth reading. Thev 
bring to mind many experiences which I 
had as a supervisor of business education. 
They recall Mr. A who was never satis- 
fled with any available book. Having been 
permitted to experiment with a class in 
commercial law, he dispensed with a base 
text and then proceeded to dictate to his 
class notebook material almost identical 
with that contained in the book he had 
been 1 using, but of course inferior to it. 
The inferiority wasn’t due to his lack of 
ability, but to the fact that as a teacher 
of five classes and the performer of other 
duties connected with his job he had no 
time to improve upon what competent 
authors had been able to produce. 


PRODUCTION 


S 


The results of my own study were 
completely destructive of any belief in 
the efficacy of teaching business arithmetic 
in the ninth or tenth grade as a separate 
subject that I have never quite got up 
courage enough to publish it. I have been 
planning to complete the experiment in 
a sampling sort of way to find out if the 
condition which I discovered at that time 
still exists, with a view to the publication 


sO 


of my earlier findings supplemented by 
the later ones if the results of teaching 
business arithmetic are no better today 


were five or six years ago. The 
article just referred to tends to suggest 
that further investigation of this matter 
will result in no material modification of 
my earlier findings. I should add that in 
my earlier report on this subject I tended 
to absolve business arithmetic teachers 
from responsibility for the results 
tained. I am still of the same mind. If 
arithmetical ability still is important in 
offices and other business positions, as I 
helieve it is, we should quit going through 
the motions of producing it and find a 
achieving the results desired. 


than they 


ob- 


way of 


OOKS 


IT am reminded of another teacher who, 
like so many others, took the position 
that “until a definitive book has been 
written, no book will be used.” He like- 
wise nourished his professional ego by 
drawing on available textual material for 
what he wanted to pass on to his classes 
as “lectures,” or “notebook suggestions” 
for further study. 

I quite agree with the authors of the 
two articles that even the poorest book in 
the hands of a good teacher, or the best 
book in the hands of a poor teacher, is 
better than no book in the hands of any 
teacher. Again I repeat that this is no re- 
flection on the capabilities of the teacher ; 
it is a realistic appraisal of the average 
teacher’s lack of opportunity for the de- 
velopment of good instruction material. 


TANDARDS IN 


CLERICAL WORK 


Business educators often are criticized 
for not establishing work standards for 
graduation from their vocational clerical 
courses. To the extent that these criti- 
cisms are leveled at the completely false 
standards which are made the basis of 
measurement of achievement in our voca- 
tional business courses they are well 
founded. In other words, standards hased 
on the assumption that business men dic- 
tate five minutes at rapid rates of speed 
without interruption or repetition are 
ludicrously false. Likewise are standards 
based on the assumption that knowing a 
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principle of bookkeeping guarantees abil- 
ity to use it in practice. Equally absurd 
is any typing standard based on the as- 
sumption that in the office there is much 
straight copy work to do. 

But to the extent that criticisms of our 
standards of achievement are based on 
the assumption that in business accurate 
measurement is made of clerical opera- 
tions with a view to establishing wage 
incentive plans, they are not to be taken 
too seriously for the reason that only a 
small proportion of the most progressive 
firms have adopted wage incentive plans 





based on measured production even for a 
small fraction of their total clerical em- 
ployees. 

This 
make no attempt to measure the ability of 


does not mean that employers 


those whom they hire. They do apply 
work standards for purposes of salary 
adjustment even where wage incentive 


plans are not in operation. Despite their 
lack of standards carefully arrived at as a 


result of accurate measurement, they do 
tend to appraise the work their clerical 
staff performs and to complain if rea- 


sonably high production does not result 
from their efforts. 

L. H. Brigham, Office Service Manager, 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, has just completed a sur- 
vey of “Measured Work Production and 
Incentive Payment Methods in the Office.” 
He expresses some surprise that in spite 
of the fact that there is no end of dis- 
cussion of the topic with which he deals 
and a considerable number of successful 


experiments in this field, relatively few 
employers, even of the most progressive 
tvpe, have taken steps to gain the ad- 


vantages which measured production and 
wage incentive plans are known to pro- 
duce. 

His report shows that of a total of 102 
firms included in the survey, only 30, or 
28.3 per cent have “some measured pro- 
duction standards in use.” But what is 
more significant is that of a total of 46,- 
555 office workers, only 2595, or 5.6 per 
cent are “on measured work production 
standards.” 

Among the operations or jobs in which 
some operators are on a measured work 
production incentive payment basis are 96 
distinct types of work with 10 companies 
reporting this plan for what Mr. Brigham 
calls “miscellaneous operations.” It is as- 
sumed that these operations include a 
wide variety of types of work more or 
less peculiar to certain offices. It is note- 
worthy that “hookkeeping and costs” ap- 
pears in this list while stenographic work 
does not. Of course there is a possibility 
that among the “miscellaneous operations’ 
a few have to do with stenographic serv- 
ice, but this is not likely the case. 

Mr. Brigham points out that the atti- 
tude of those who have not done much 
in this field seems to be that they are 
unwilling to “take the necessary time and 
spend the necessary money to accomplish 
something which would render returns, 
over the years, many times greater than 
the initial investment required to make 
this possible.” In other words, manage- 
ment experts have done relatively little 
to bring about efficiency in office work. 
There is, however, an abundance of evi- 
dence that measuring production in the 


office, as in the factory, pays good divi- 
dends. This being so, there is reason to 
hone that more rapid progress in this 


field of measurement will be made in the 
vears ahead. 

It seems to me that the implications of 
Mr. Brigham’s report for the vocational 
business teacher are that while relatively 
little measurement of production is done 
in the office and while standards are as 
vet somewhat indefinite and lower than 
they should be, there are standards, such 
as they are, which can be met by any 
school that will select its students prop- 
erly, train them effectively, and place them 
carefully. In other words, it should be 
heartening to business educators to find 
out that there has been a lag in efficiency 
management in office work which will per- 
mit them to bring their work up to pres- 
ent standards pending the development of 
higher ones. 
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JOBS 


in the modern office 


OFTEN DEPEND 
UPON PRACTICAL 
CLASSROOM 
TRAINING 








Short Practice Projects for general machine acquaint- 
ance and to develop aptitude for specialization. 





Full Training Courses for specialized vocational skill 
which fit students for vocational machine work. 





Integrated Office Practice Courses which give 
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The majority of your graduates will make 
better records for themselves, and incidentally 
reflect greater credit on your school, if their 
training has made them familiar with Bur- 
roughs machines. That’s because Burroughs 
machines predominate in business. 


Burroughs has made thorough studies of the 
most practical means by which to teach busi- 
ness procedures and office machine operation 
in the classroom. These methods apply to 
short practice projects, full-length skill train- 
ing courses, integrated office practice courses, 
or any other method of instruction the school 





may elect. 


The Burroughs Educational Division will 
gladly supply any information you may wish, 
without any obligation to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6903 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Tedass 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME— 
WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 

















Efficiency In Teaching General Business 


NDOUBTEDLY, junior, or gen- 

eral, business training may be 
made the most important course in 
the entire commercial program. This 
is true because of its broad, but well- 
defined, aims and objectives. The 
course serves the general education 
curriculum in at least three major 
ways: By providing through its most 
important objective, a wealth of 
orientation; by supplying certain 
consumer knowledges necessary for 
everyone; and by fitting itself rather 
completely into the accepted aims of 
general education. 

For the business department too, 
the course serves in three ways: Gen- 
eral business training is a means of 
business and economic orientation, it 
is a suitable background course for 
further business study, and it often 
serves as a means of guiding pupils 
into, or out of, further study in the 
commercial department. 

With these important responsibili- 
ties placed on the course it is equally 
as important that the instructor of the 
subject must be one possessing su- 
perior qualifications. The qualifica- 
tions of any teacher are usually more 
readily determined through an ex- 
amination of results of actual teach- 
ing than through a perspective of 
credentials and training. Certain 


by Harold D. Fasnacht 


Colorado Woman’s College 
Denver, Colorado 





“The qualifications of any teacher 
are usually more readily deter- 
mined through an examination of 
results of actual teaching than 
through a perspective of creden- 
tials and training. Certain distinct 
features ought to mark the work 
of the teacher and the class, as in- 
dications of efficiency or lack of 
it.” 





not need to be long a visitor in the 
classroom until he too, is cognizant 
of the direction in which the members 
of the class are traveling. Even the 
members of the class will show evi- 
dence of an understanding of ‘what 
it’s all about.” There is purpose, aim, 
and objective in the unity of the 
class—so much so that these aims are 
being unconsciously reached by each. 
Orientation, through economic under- 
standing, simple business procedures, 
and through vocational information 
will enlarge day by day, their hori- 


ground of training in the field of 
business and must be thoroughly ae 
quainted with the latest practices in 
common business procedure. This 
procedure may include the individ- 
ual’s dealings with his bank, the lo- 
cal sales tax regulations, or the lat- 
est change in the parcel post regu- 
lations. But his acquaintance with 
business practice is not enough. 
Men who make the greatest success 
in the world of business do so be- 
cause of their understanding of ac- 
cepted social ideals, laws, and cus- 
toms, and are able to apply these un- 
derstandings in their most intimate 
relationships with other men. The 
teacher of general business training, 
as a business man, and as a social 
agent, fills a position as large as that 
of a business enterpriser. He must 
understand people, he must under- 
stand his community, he must be able 
to inform his subjects upon the cor- 
rect practices and information neces- 
sary to accomplish successfully the 
accepted aims established for the 
course. 


Marked Interest and One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Participation 


It follows then, that the teacher 
who is oriented in the ways of the 





In Business Education There 


distinct features ought to mark the 
work of the teacher and the class, as 
indications of efficiency or lack of it. 


Determination of Worth-while 
Objective Aims for the Course 


The first mark of efficiency in the 
teaching of general business training 
will be noted in the well-defined aims 
established for the course. Not only 
will the aims be clear in the mind 
of the teacher, but an onlooker will 
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Is Nothing Boring, For ‘‘There is 


zons of experience, their personal 
usefulness, and their social adapta- 
bility. 

Evidence of Teacher Under- 

standing of Accepted Standards 


General business training, though 
generally assumed to be a business 
subject, is peculiarly social in its 
aims. The master of a subject serv- 
ing such a dual purpose in the cur- 
riculum must have a broad _ back- 


scenery’ 


frequent change of 


community and its business practices 
must stimulate the pupils’ desires 
to acquire the best of these same 
ideals and practices. In addition to 
an understanding of the aims of the 
course, his pupils will apparently ex- 
ercise a concerted effort toward the 
accomplishment of these aims. Each 
pupil has at his command the specific 
aims which will lead toward a reali- 
zation of the general aims. He 
knows where to find the materials 


1] 








used in the class procedure. Back 
in the corners are no slackers, for 
everyone feels that the job he is do- 
ing is worth while and that he is not 
doing it just because the instructor 
has made an assignment. In fact, 
the teacher is just another individual 
in the group whose influence has per- 
meated the atmosphere via attitudes, 
ideals, and examples, rather than 
through voice and visibility alone. 
When the grading period arrives 
everyone receives a passing grade, 
and furthermore, there is no long 
line of dissatisfied youngsters waiting 
for ‘a chance at the teacher.” Each 
one in the class has been the master 
of his own destiny and is now reason- 
ably sure of his relative success or 
failure before he sees his grade. His 
own grade is a visible result of what 
he has actually done. He had not 
worried over unnecessary tests, over 
laborious uncompleted tasks, or with 
assignments which had no meaning 
to him. 


Use of a Variety of 
Teaching Methods 


Interest does not just happen—it 
does not come of its own accord. The 
stage must be properly set, the cur- 
tain must be pulled at the right time, 
and with the proper speed, and the 
actors on the stage must be capable 
of commanding and holding atten- 
tion. All these are within the role 
of the successful teacher of general 
business training. While exercising 
sound educational methods, there is 
exhibited also a variety of class pro- 
cedures, which are proof of the teach- 
er’s versatility. Today it may be that 
a class project is the order—tomor- 
row a committee may report the visit 
to a nearby business office—the next 
day a project from the workbook, 
etc. The variety is supplemented by 
a wealth of teaching aids available 
for the use of students and teacher 
alike—books, pictures, charts, busi- 
ness forms, outside talks, and field 
trips. Each aid must be thoroughly 
in line with the general aims of the 
course and pertinent to the particular 
procedure with which it is used. 

With the proper understanding of 
these details, the stage will have 
been set by a previous complete 
preparation on the part of the teach- 
er. The curtain will have been 
drawn through a striking but orderly 
presentation of materials. The ac- 
tors’ parts will hold attention because 
there are no boring scenes, there is 
frequent change of scenery, there is 
color seasoned with a bit of humor 
at desirable places. General business 
training is too rich and too full of 
pertinent information to permit 
“stalling” for time. 
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Realization of Guidance 
Responsibilities 


The opportunity for guidance 
which comes to the teacher of general 
business training is unparalleled. 
Pupils of the grade and age level 
of those who take this subject have 
many problems. Their problems, 
though apparently insignificant to 
adults, are just as important to them 
as any problems they will ever have. 
They are ‘problems worth solving. 
They are problems which may de- 
termine a bit of happiness or sadness 
tomorrow, the selection of a course 
of study next year, the choice of a 
vocation five years from now. 

These are peculiar responsibilities 
of the teacher of general business 





training—responsibilities ot which 
he ought to be proud for the privi- 
lege—responsibilities which, if he is 
not willing to assume, must and will 
be given to someone else. And if he 
is not willing to assume them, he 
might better teach a course in a field 
devoid of guidance problems. The 
teacher of general business training 
possesses special ability which is sup- 
ported by his knowledge of social af- 
fairs, his willingness to devote time 
to the problem of guidance, and his 
interest in those who come for help. 

These are the marks of teaching 
efficiency worth recognition. They 
can bring to general business train- 
ing, and to its teachers, a just share 
of honor. 





‘““WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 


The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 


president of the American Management Association, New 


York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, 


principal of the Washington School of Secretaries, New York: Mr. J. R. Jackman, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 


At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 


entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


The most essential qualification which a good secretary must possess 
is initiative. It is the “stuff of which secretaries are made”—dis- 
tinguishing them from the “common or garden variety” stenographer. 


We take for granted, of course, to begin with: a thorough working 
knowledge of the “tools of one’s trade”—shorthand, the typewriter. 
and other business machines; a recognition that one must be im- 
maculate in person and performance; a willingness to be accom- 
modating, co-operative, and efficient. 


But this matter of initiative—the ability to see beyond the required 
routine—the eagerness to do just that little bit more than is de- 
manded—the enthusiasm to shoulder more than merely the required 
responsibilities—that “little bit more”—how important it is! 


It means never being satisfied until one’s department is running as 
smoothly and efficiently as possible. It means (with that end in 
view) keeping oneself acquainted with and interested in the im- 
portant changes, developments, and improvements which the enter- 
prising manufacturers of business machines are constantly making 
in their products. It means an enthusiasm for, and pride in, our 
job, which will never permit us to rest content until the methods 
and equipment enployed therein are the most up-to-date and efficient 


available. 


It is only in this way that we can truly fulfil our obligations to our 
job and to ourselves, and merit, eventually, that classification as a 


“sood secretary.” 


—Ruth Catharine Logue, Denver, Colorado. 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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High School Typing In College 


five words per minute. The low rates 


INCE many colleges which offer 

courses in typing do not accept 
high school credit for typing as a 
substitute for college courses,’ it is 
reasonable to conclude that college 
teachers consider high school train- 
ing of little value. If they do not 
consider such training entirely value- 
less, they at least do not consider it a 
substitute for college courses. On the 
other hand, many high school teach- 
ers believe that their students are re- 
quired to repeat, for no good reason, 
work already covered in high school. 


Standards in College and 
High School 

Although we frequently hear of 
aims, we know very little of the per- 
formance standards actually required 
in colleges in comparison to those in 
use in high schools. Typing in col- 
lege, however, is primarily on a voca- 
tional level. Requirements justifi- 
ably should be aimed at providing 
minimum performance standards for 
business positions. | Performance 
which may be sufficient for personal 
use in the case of students in second- 
ary schools may be inadequate for 
college purposes. 
Some of the 
criticism di- 
rected at colleges 
for refusing to 
accept high 
school training 
as a substitute 
for college typ- 
ing may be due 
to a misunder- 
standing of the 
objectives of col- 
lege courses. 
However, such 
criticism is jus- 
tified if students 
with high school 
training are able 
to pass the same 
performance 
tests as college 
trained typists. 

Tests adminis- 
tered to ninety 
students who entered typing classes 
with previous training at the Georgia 
State College for Women during the 
past two years? at first glance appear 
to reinforce the opinion held by many 


1A. J. Lawrence, “Secretarial Courses in Col- 
leges and Universities,’ National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, December, 1938, p. 12. 

? Acknowledgment is made to Miss Fannie B. 
Harrington, Mrs. T. J. Terry, and Miss Louise 
Whitlow, faculty members of the Department of 
Secretarial Training at the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, in whose classes the tests on 
which the following conclusions are based were 
administered. 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


by Charles T. Taylor 


Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 





“Typing in college is primarily on 
a vocational level . . . Perform- 
ance which may be sufficient for 
personal use in the case of stu- 
dents in secondary schools may be 
inadequate for college purposes.” 





college typing teachers. Those en- 
tering typing classes were given the 
privilege of omitting either the first 
or second typing course upon proof 
of achievement by examination. [¢x- 
aminations consisted of a_ timed 
straight copy test and tests on the 
application of typing, including let- 
ter writing, rough drafts, and tabu- 
lations. The examinations have two 
valuable features. They provide an 
opportunity for the better students tc 
demonstrate their ability and to de- 
vote time which otherwise would 


be spent in a typing course to other 
valuable courses. They also serve to 





“Students expecting to include typing courses in their college training should be 
encouraged to study typing in high school.” 


convince students who fail of the 


necessity for retraining. 

High School Student Standards 

The results of these tests have been 
discouraging. The median net rate 
for the ninety students who had pre- 
viously studied typing before they 
enrolled in college classes during the 
past two years was fourteen words 
per minute for a ten minute timed 
test. One year the median rate was 


reflect the enormous number of 
errors. Only a very few from the 
small number of students with satis- 
factory net rates were able to use the 
skill in applied typing. 

Since typing is a skill subject, it 
is quite possible that much of the 
skill has been lost in the years be- 
tween typing courses. It may well 
be that the blame for the poor show- 
ing cannot be placed upon anyone, 
least of all the high school teachers. 
It is possible that college trained typ- 
ists would make as poor a showing 
after two or more years of inactivity 
in typing. Despite any possible rea- 
sons for the poor showing, the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the high 
school training has any value for 
those who continue such training in 
college must be faced. Is high school 
training in typing useless for those 
who receive such training in college ? 


Problem of Adjustment to 
Previous Training 

Beginning typing at the Georgia 
State College for Women is taught 
in an intensive two-quarter course, 
with classes 
meeting five 
days a week and 
with an addi- 
tional daily prac- 
tice period of 
two hours re- 
quired. The two 
quarter course 
covers material 
ordinarily com- 
pleted in two 
years of high 
school work. 
Approximately 
125 sophomores 
and juniors are 
enrolled each 
year. 

During the 
year 1938-'39 no 
attempt was 
made to section 
the typing 
classes on the 
basis of previous preparation. At 
the end of each quarter all students 
were given a straight copy test for 
ten minutes, scored according to the 
international contest rules. During 
the year 1939-’40, classes were sec- 
tioned on the basis of previous prep- 
aration and tested in same manner. 

Measured solely on the basis of net 
rates, students with previous prepa- 
ration attained, as a whole, approxi- 
mately the same net rate at the end 
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of one quarter as those with no pre- 
vious preparation attained at the end 
of two quarters. Significant differ- 
ences between medians in favor of 
the group with previous preparation 
were found for both years although 
a greater difference was found for 
the second year when classes were 
sectioned. The data summarized in 
Table I indicate that the previous 
training has been far from useless. 
On the contrary, it was very valuable 
so far as it can be measured by the 
net rates obtained. 

















Table | 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDIAN NET RATES 
1938-39 1939-’40 
Unclassified Classified 
Sections Sections 
Differences Differences . 


Between Critical Between Critical 
________Medians Ratio Medians _ Ratio_ 
First Quarter 9.0 5.94 16.7 9.06 
Second Quarter 5.5 2.84 14.1 5.34 








Evidence as to whether or not 
either group gained by classification 
into sections during the second year 
is not so conclusive. There were no 
significant differences between me- 
dians of net rates comparing one 
year with another. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the median rates 
for the group with previous prepa- 
ration were relatively much higher 
when sectioned than when unclassi- 
fied. It is impossible to conclude 
whether or not those with no prepa- 
ration gained or lost by being classi- 
fied in separate sections. 


Value of Previous Training 
Evident 


Additional evidence of the super- 
iority of students with previous train- 
ing over those with no preparation 
is found in Table II. In preparing 
this table, scores for each quarter for 
both groups were ranked together 
and percentiles computed. The per- 
centage of each group making scores 
above a given percentile has then 
been computed. At the end of the 
second quarter when sections were 
unclassified, 75.9 per cent of those 
with previous preparation ranked 
above the fiftieth percentile, con- 
trasted with 43.5 per cent of those 
with no preparation. There was a 
slight decrease in comparative su- 
periority when sections were classi- 
fied although the data are inconclu- 
sive. 

As every typing teacher knows, 
adequate training includes a great 
many things in addition to the ability 
to type straight copy. Due to the 
lack of satisfactory standardized 
tests, achievements in the applied 
work in typing were not measured on 
a basis which make comparisons pos- 
sible. In this respect, we must rely 
partly upon subjective judgment. 
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When sections were unclassified, 
both types of students completed the 
same work. An examination in letter 
writing, tabulation, and rough drafts, 
scored as objectively as possible, 
which was given at the end of the 
second quarter showed no significant 
difference between groups. During 
the second year when sections were 
classified, different material was cov- 
ered, different tests were adminis- 
tered to each group, and comparisons 
were impossible. It was_ possible, 
however, for those with previous 
preparation to complete all the work 
done by those with no previous train- 
ing and in addition to complete a 
great deal of more advanced work in 
applied typing. Purely subjective 
judgment would indicate that such 
students gained by special treatment. 


Retraining, Not Exemption, a 
Possible Answer 


The data are inconclusive in many 
respects. In other institutions under 


peated in college despite the fact 
that the level of achievement is very 
low upon entering the classes. 

2. Retraining rather than exemp- 
tion from a college typing class ap- 
pears to be the best policy. This is 
due to the fact that placement tests 
show very few students with high 
school credit have as high net rates 
before repeating typing as beginning 
students at the end of one quarter’s 
work, disregarding the equally im- 
portant matter of skill in the appli- 
cations of typing. 

3. The higher grades received by 
students in college typing classes who 
have had high school training, com- 
pared with those who have not, do 
not necessarily indicate that the 
former should be excused from 
college classes. Original achievement 
was so low, exemption would be 
detrimental to the student. 

4. Higher standards and addi- 
tional work justifiably can be re- 


Table Il 
PER CENT OF STUDENTS MAKING SCORES ABOVE A CERTAIN PERCENTILE 








1938-39 


Unclassified Sections 


First Quarter 


Second Quarter 


1939-"40 
Classified Sections 


First Quarter Second Quarter 














Percentile I* II I II I II I II 
DS ws cecrsceos 0.0 17.1 3.2 30.7 0.0 9.7 1.8 27.7 
Er 10.2 62.8 ZO. 56.4 13.6 67.3 18.8 58.3 
WD iseesnGca sale 33.3 74.2 43.5 75.9 22.7 81.4 32.0 66.6 
BS Asn Geseoson 65.3 90.0 67.6 88.4 63.1 95.6 67.0 77.7 

Se oe 95.5 100.0 89.7 100.0 92.9 97.8 94.0 97.1 








* Group I includes those with no previous training. Group II includes those with previous training. 


other conditions, quite different re- 
sults may be possible. For the insti- 
tution in question, it is possible to 
draw certain conclusions and impli- 
cations from the data. These con- 
clusions can be extended tentatively 
to other similar institutions. 

1. High school training in typing 
will, as a rule, result in higher 
achievement if such courses are re- 


quired of those who enter college 
classes with high school training. 


5. Many, if not most, of the higher 


typing rates made by students while 


in college classes are partly due to 


high school training. 


6. Students expecting to include 


typing courses in their college train- 


ing should be encouraged to study 


typing in high school. 





Secretarial Training Predominates 
in Junior Colleges 


More students are studying business or 
secretarial work in the junior colleges of 
the country than any other vocational sub- 
ject, according to a statement issued by 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, based on investigation by its com- 
mission on terminal education. 

Two-year courses in general business 
were offered by 183 junior colleges in 
1938-39, the report showed. There were 
also 164 secretarial courses, 31 in sales- 
manship, 12 in insurance, 11 in account- 
ing, seven in merchandising, four in ho- 
tel and restaurant management, four in 
banking and finance, one in business man- 
agement and one in business law. Total 
enrollment in these business curricula 
was 14,511. Medical secretaries are 
trained in 33 junior colleges. 


Two-year courses covered by this re- 


port were “terminal,” being planned for 
students intending to devote only two 
years to college work. “Terminal curri- 
cula,” according to the commission, “are 
designed for students who wish in one or 


two years to gain an understanding of 


their intellectual, social and civic environ- 
ments, to explore several fields as an aid 
in making occupational choice, or to ac- 


quire vocational training which will lead 


to employment in semiprofessional fields.” 


Reports were made by 426 junior col- 


leges throughout the United States, of 
which 293 offer terminal courses. Total 
enrollment in terminal courses was 41,- 


507. 
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Extra-Curricular Suggestions 
For Business Teachers 


WC URE, I’m working, Mr. Rob- 

erts! Why, I practically work 
my fingers to the bone, picking up 
shoe laces, counting change, and say- 
ing, ‘Here’s your change, lady. 
Don’t forget your packages, dearie.’ 
| can’t do all the work in the store, 
you know.” 

Ten-Cent Store Sadie makes this 
revealing statement in an original 
pantomime, the introduction to an 
assembly on personality. Sadie, a 
clock-watching, gum-chewing clerk 
in a ten-cent store, gives her opin- 
ions about her job, her friends, and 
life in general. Her performance is 
a hilarious jab at the type of em- 
ployee who is passionately afraid of 
doing more than she is paid to do.’ 

Personnel experts constantly re- 
mind teachers of the need for per- 


sonality training in the public 
schools. The commercial teacher 
readily agrees that her students 


should have pleasant personalities as 
well as marketable skills, but she 
frankly admits her bewilderment in 
trying to present the information. 
She knows that boys and girls must 
see themselves as businessmen see 
them, and yet they must not become 
resentful or discouraged. 





The assembly program which 
Sadie introduces is divided into three 
parts: the monologue by Ten-Cent 
Store Sadie; colored cartoon slides, 
arranged in groups according to sub- 
ject and explained in a script written 
by the class; and a pantomime of the 
daily activities of a successful sec- 
retary. 

The preparation of a personality 
assembly may be introduced in any 
subject having a unit on personality, 
such as junior business training, of- 
fice practice, or occupations. The 

?Robidoux, Doris Isabelle. “Mirth Provoking 


Monologues, Boston: Walter H. Baker Co., 1929, 
Pp. 67-69, 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


by Mary Ellen Meiring 
Langley Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 





“Personnel experts constanily re- 
mind teachers of the need for per- 
sonality training in the public 
schools. The commercial teacher 
readily agrees that her students 
should have pleasant personalities 
as well as marketable skills... ” 





opportunity to perform before the 
entire school appeals to adolescents, 
and even the most unconcerned stu- 
dent frequently astonishes his teacher 
with his enthusiasm and conscien- 
tious efforts not only in class but 
after school. 


Sources of Material 
A teacher who is familiar with the 
material published on personality de- 
velopment doubtlessly has a good deal 





Left: Making the Props 
Above: Drawing the Slides 
Right: Cutting and Binding Slides 


of source material for classwork, but 
she may find additional pictures and 
articles valuable. Personality and 
School? and Watch Your P Q® are 
two of the best references for the 
preparation of the slides and the ac- 
companying script, as they are pro- 
fusely illustrated and cleverly writ- 
ten. The Gregg News Letter* fre- 
quently publishes appropriate car- 
toons, articles, and poems. News- 
papers and magazines, such as The 
Saturday Evening Post which print 
a large number of cartoons and 
drawings should be collected and 

2 Bliss, Walton B. Personality and School, Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1938. 

3 Watch Your P “Personality Quotient,” 
Pittsburgh: Scholastic Corporation, 1939 


*The Gregg News Letter, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 


clipped. Bulletins sent by large firms 
to their salesmen often contain suit- 
able material. 


Procedure for Organizing 


After a cursory inspection of the 
material on hand, the teacher should 
make a tentative outline to facilitate 
the classification of clippings and to 
prevent the over-development of one 
or two topics at the expense of other 
equally important topics. The pur- 
pose of the program and the matu- 
rity of the class will necessitate varia- 
tions from the outline given here. 


1. Introduction—to connect the 
monologue and the slides 

2. Personality types — “Sammy 
Show-off,” “Tessie Tempera- 
ment,” etc. 

3. Personal appearance—‘Sloppy 
Joe,” “Messy Mary,” etc. 

4. Manners—correct and incorrect 

5. Physical health—proper eating, 
sleeping, etc. 

6. Types of personality required 
by the various commercial oc- 
cupations. 


After the teacher has completed 
the preliminary organization, her 


function is to act as co-ordinator and 
adviser. The first step in introducing 
the unit to the class should be a de- 
scription of the assembly as a whole 





with illustrative monologue, slides, 
script, and pantomime. The teacher 
may then list the committees on the 
board and ask for volunteers for ap- 
pointments as chairmen and commit- 
tee members. Each boy and girl is 
given an instruction sheet listing the 
duties of the committee, sources of 
information, a suggested procedure 
for working together, and the date 
for the completion of the project. 
The multiplicity and variation in 
tasks enables every boy and girl to 
contribute and to feel that he or she 
has a share in the success of the per- 
formance. One group must select the 
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best original monologue, and another 
must write the script explaining the 
slides. Good speakers are needed tor 
the monologue and the delivery of 
the script. Students who like to draw 
make the slides and design posters 
and programs. The slides have to be 
washed, bound, and numbered. The 
projector must be operated quickly 
and efficiently. Props must be con- 
structed and kept in good condition. 
And, the most important job of all, 
pictures, poems, and articles about 
personality must be found. 


Preparing Monologues 

Boys and girls enjoy writing 
monologues, because they are easy to 
plan and to write. The committee in 
charge of writing the monologue 
should decide upon the type of char- 
acter they wish to portray and then 
list the personality traits of such a 
character. When the _ preliminary 
planning is completed, the writing 
can be done in one or two meetings. 

An important phase in the prepara- 
tion of the assembly is the writing 
and editing of the script. The first 
step is the selection of pictures and 
articles which the class wishes to use. 
The selection and elimination of 
material makes changes in the out- 
line necessary and reveals gaps in the 
material collected. 

The chairman of the committee 
for writing the script calls a meeting, 
assigns the topics, and gives to each 
member the drawings and_ infor- 
mation relative to his topic. The 
student whom the chairman selects, 
for instance, to write on personality 
types studies the illustrations for his 
subject, arranges them, and writes a 
witty, running description. As he 
writes, he bears in mind the warning 
on the instruction sheet to avoid 
verbosity. At the next meeting the 
members will read their scripts and 
indicate the placement of the slides. 
The scripts are discussed, and the 
acceptable ones are typed. The others 
are rewritten with the assistance of 
two committee members. When a 
unit of the script is completed, the 
drawings are given to the group 
which is responsible for making the 
slides. 


Preparation of Slides 


The slides, which should number 
around ninety, are the most educa- 
tional part of the assembly when they 
are well planned and executed. Some 
of the cartoons should be original, 
but the majority may be copied or 
traced from the clippings which the 
teacher and the class have collected. 

Equipment for making slides is 
inexpensive and easy to assemble. 
Several ten-cent rolls of cellophane, 
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cut into rectangles slightly smaller 
than the glass used in binding the 
slides, one bottle of black India ink, 
several bottles of transparent liquid 
water colors,’ pen points varying 
from fine to heavy points, two or 
three penholders, clear glass, and 
binding tape complete the equipment 
for drawing the slides. 

The process for making the slides 
is simple and rapid. The outline of 
the picture is drawn on the cello- 
phane in black India ink with a fine 
or medium pen point. When the ink 
has dried, the cellophane is turned 
over and the drawing filled in with 
transparent liquid water colors, 
which are also applied with a pen. 
if the water colors are used on the 
side with the India ink, the two fre- 
quently mix—with disastrous results ! 
Both the ink and the water colors 
must be applied gradually and in 
small amounts, otherwise the cello- 
phane crinkles. 

Liquid water colors will not mix 
on non-absorbent paper, but one 
student discovered an ingenious 
method of making the secondary 
colors. To obtain purple, red was put 
on one side of the cellophane and 
blue on the other. When the slide was 
projected, the purple was clear and 
vivid. Cellophane proved to be an 
excellent medium for this work, be- 
cause mistakes in drawing or color- 
ing can be wiped away with a damp 
cloth. 

Pictures of the proper size can be 
traced on the cellophane by a student 
whose only claim to artistic ability 
is a steady hand. Boys and girls who 
do not have talent in speaking, draw- 
ing, or writing enjoy tracing and 
coloring the slides, because they feel 
they, too, are making an important 
contribution. The enthusiasm and 
originality which such a group of 
students shows are well worth the 
time and effort which the teacher 
must spend. 


Writing Pantomime 


The pantomime is the simplest and 
yet the most effective part of the 
program, for by the time it is pre- 
sented the audience is thoroughly de- 
lighted with the assembly and _ is 
anxious to see what else your class 
has prepared. It is, in reality, a 
summation of the ideas which have 
already been presented. 

One particularly effective panto- 
mime, which lasts about ten minutes, 
has only two characters, Sara Sec- 
retary and Professor Percy Nality. 
Sara Secretary is the perfect secre- 





5 Dr. Martin’s Synchromatic Water Colors, 
manufactured by Ph. Martin’s Watercolors, Inc., 
118 East 28th Street, New York City, are ex- 
cellent for making slides. 


tary from the moment she arises on 
the seventh beat of the Professor’s 
gong until she goes to sleep to the 
strains of a popular lullaby. 

Professor Percy Nality, the prop- 
erty man, is the hit of the show. He 
is dressed in the fashion of comic- 
strip professors with academic robe, 
mortar-board, and nose glasses with 
flowing black ribbon. After briefly 
describing the pantomime, ‘Sara 
Secretary” or “A Day with the Per- 
fect Secretary,” the Professor strikes 
his gong seven times to indicate that 
it is seven o’clock. The curtains part 
io reveal a girl sleeping on a cot, a 
rack with street-car straps, an office 
desk, and a number of large signs. 
A placard near the bed says “Home,” 
and another on the backdrop says 
“Window.” 

Throughout the pantomime the 
Professor displays signs to indicate 
the change of scene. Props varying 
from a toothbrush to a_ typewriter 
eraser come from the Professor’s 
black and gold trunk. The meaning 
of the action is conveyed to the 
audience through pantomime and the 
simplest of props. For instance, while 
Sara is tapping her arched fingers on 
the desk, Professor Percy Nality 
holds a sign which reads, “Quiet! 
Girl Working.” 

Slight changes in the wordings of 
six popular songs were made by the 
song committee, and the girls’ glee 
club sang the songs backstage, cre- 
ating a novel and delightful atmos- 
phere for the pantomime. Revisions 
of “Sunrise Serenade” and “I’ve 
Keen Working on the Railroad” re- 
ceived the most applause. 

The writing of the pantomime is 
a much easier task than the writing 
of the script for the slides, because 
the speech in which Percy Nality in- 
troduces the pantomime is the only 
speaking part. The remainder of the 
writing consists of directions for the 
two actors and cues for the singers. 
Many of the cleverest actions will 
be suggested by the class during re- 
hearsals. Such an action was used 
as the finale for one pantomime. The 
Professor showed the audience a 
huge award decorated with a gold 
seal and blue ribbon which he silently 
placed upon the sleeping Sara’s cot 
just as the curtains closed. 


From the enthusiasm shown by 
classes which have presented pro- 
grams on personality, it is apparent 
that adolescent boys and girls are 
eager to learn how to improve their 
personalities. The novelty of this 
method of instruction appeals to 
their imagination and inspires them 
to show their friends what they have 
learned. 
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ETAPHORICALLY speaking, 

we have been “up in the air” 
regarding office practice. There is a 
noticeable lack of agreement regard- 
ing definitions, aims, objectives, con- 
tent, methods, and organization. It is 
time that we grounded our “plane” 
and did some serious overhauling and 
made some necessary changes. Many 
of our office practice courses have 
been “shots in the dark.” 


Placement Opportunities Studied 


In the New Rochelle High School 
secretarial students are given a finish- 
ing course in a secretarial training 
laboratory and the non-secretarial 
students are placed in a clerical prac- 
tice laboratory. Not being satisfied 
with our old office practice course 
comprehensive questionnaires were 
sent to business men and women, 
personnel managers and _ educators. 
Some 125 replies and letters were 
received and a number of business 
people were interviewed. 

As a result, 
we learned that 
business people 
are reasonable 
in expecting high 
school business 
graduates to 
possess basic 
clerical skills, 
such as practical 
filing, business 
typing, legible 
handwriting, 
simple record 
keeping, ability 
to speak well 
and use simple 
English cor- 
rectly, ability to 
use fundamental 
arithmetical cal- 
culations, and 
ability to operate 
widely used sim- 
ple office machines and appliances. 
They do not expect young employees 
to be able to operate highly special- 
ized office machines and to know 
complicated office procedures. They 
want young people who have pleasant 
personalities, good character, pleasing 
manners and bearing. These young 
people must be honest, dependable, 
clean-cut, alert, industrious, willing 
and cooperative workers. 

We learned that a laboratory could 
be planned if typewriters, duplicating 
machines, adding machines, calculat- 
ing machines, filing cabinets and sev- 
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eral simple office appliances were 
made available. All equipment should 
be purchased with a great deal of 
forethought. 

We learned that the following cler- 
ical skills should be emphasized: 
practical filing, typing from copy and 
other business typing, handling mail, 
telephoning, receiving and writing or- 
ders, making monthly statements, 
machine and arithmetical calcula- 
tions, messenger work, stock record, 
billing on typewriters, duplicating 
machines, receiving and_ shipping 
work, information and _ reception, 
cashier and payroll work, and other 
simple record work. 

We found that clerical students are 
specifically employed to do the fol- 
lowing types of work: Messenger, 
stock record keeping, filing, typing, 
reception, order taking, circularizing 
and checking. We found that they 
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obtain jobs where some basic skills 
are required along with certain re- 
sponsibilities but that greater respon- 
sibilities come with growth on the 
job. 

We found that there are a great 
many clerical jobs in comparison to 
selling and other vocations; for ex- 
ample, R. H. Macy and Company, 
New York City, employ approxi- 
mately 3,000 people; of this number 
about 1,300 are doing clerical work. 

We learned that a clerical practice 
course should give the students a 
training to meet the requirements of 


business in general. It should be su 
organized that a student might re- 
ceive a training that would basicaliy 
meet clerical needs of any community 
regardless of geographical location 
and types of business. 


Course Planned to Meet Business 
Requirements 


Basing our laboratory upon these 
facts, we planned a course which 
would include training in these phases 
of activity. It was obvious that the 
course should be called clerical prac- 
tice because the emphases should be 
placed upon clerical skills, the devel- 
opment of office and business atti- 
tudes, pleasant personalities and 
character development. 

It was obvious that clerical tratu- 
ing should prepare for the immediate 
job; that the development of basic 
clerical skills and personal traits, .1s 
suggested by business people, shouid 
be fundamental aims. Skill training 
should be simple but thorough; the 
operation of cer- 
tain simple office 
machines should 
be taught well 
but not the oper- 
ation of highly 
specialized office 
machines. 

Above every- 
thing, we real- 
ized the labora- 
tory should place 
students in an 
atmosphere of a 
business office 


in so far as it 
would be pos- 
sible. 


At the begin- 
ning of the 
course the stu- 
dents are made 
to feel that they 
are employees of 
the firm, General Products Company, 
8050 North Avenue, New Rochelle, 
New York, a retail luggage firm. A 
mimeographed set-up of the office 
with detailed instructions is given 
them to study. They are told about 
the operation of the business, what 
the business and general manager 
(the instructor) expect of them and 
what their general and specific duties 
are to be. Several assistants to the 
general manager are interviewed and 
these employees are to assist the 
manager in personal interviews 
which are to follow. 
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A great deal of time is spent in 
discussion of personal traits, good 
character, efficiency, accuracy, how 
to get a job, the approach, applica- 
tion, the interview, responsibility, at- 
titude and application to one’s work, 
etc. After this discussion each person 
must write a letter of application, fill 
out an application blank and then he 
is interviewed for a position. If 
something is done incorrectly he is 
told about his mistake and is asked 
to do it over in a satisfactory manner. 
He is then employed at a stated salary 
which will be paid by the cashier by 
check every two weeks. If an em- 
ployee is to be absent from the office 
for a day he must call the general 
manager by telephone before 8:15 
a.m. and state that he will be unable 
to be in the office. If he does not do 
this the employee receives a salary 
reduction of $4.00 per day. Anything 
which may retard the efficiency of the 
office is frowned upon and the office 
manager (an employee) gives a sal- 
ary reduction with the approval of 
the general manager. (Payroll rec- 
ords are kept on visible files.) These 
rules as well as others tend to develop 
responsibility and the feeling of busi- 
ness situations. It is important that 
these rules of the General Products 
Company are carried out. Salaries 
form a partial basis for grades at 
each marking period. 

The laboratory is intended to give 
the employee freedom of movement, 
conversation and conduct such as he 
would be allowed in any business of- 
fice. The employee is made to feel 
the responsibility of his job and in- 
structions must be carried out with 
despatch, precision and accuracy. 

About six to ten minutes are spent 
at the beginning of each period on 
handwriting, English, typing and cal- 
culations. The student keeps a graph 
chart for each half year of business. 
Each student is asked to make a brief 
report each half year, on a special 
form, of a book or articles pertaining 
to business. 

The employees fill out self-rating 
sheets twice a year. The general man- 
ager fills out an “Employee Evalua- 
tion Sheet” for each employee three 
times a year. The employee is rated 
on work, office attitude, handwriting, 
typing, English, dependability, judg- 
ment, initiative, industriousness, co- 
operativeness and appearance. These 
rating sheets are handed back to the 
employees by the general manager. 
If an employee wishes, his evaluation 
sheet is discussed with him. 

The accompanying diagram 
shows the clerical practice set-up of 
the New Rochelle High School. Some 
of the units could be combined with 
other units or not used if there were 
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not enough employees to handle all 
the units. Each employee remains on 
each unit two weeks, then proceeds to 
the next one. 

All business papers are produced 
in the duplicating department so that 
the cost of supplies is reduced to a 
minimum, 


The Units and Operation of 
the Office 


Managing and Supervising 

This unit is responsible for the op- 
eration of the office. Each job must 
be filled in case of absence of any 
employee. All outside work coming 
to the office must be received by this 





Orders and Pricing 

Orders are placed with this unit by 
a person representing our customers. 
These are placed by letter, telegrams, 
order forms, telephone and in person 
and are written on duplicate sales 
tickets and given to the pricing clerk 
who figures the mark up and prices 
the tickets. An acknowledgment of 
an order is sent through the mail to 
each customer, 


Billing 
This unit uses ‘one-time carbon” 
sales invoice forms and mimeo- 


graphed forms. This unit bills the 
customer from the original sales 
ticket on the tvpewriter. A record is 
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CLERICAL PRACTICE SET-UP AT NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL 


UNITS 


. Managing and Supervising 

. Orders and Pricing 

Billing 

Receiving-Shipping 

Stock Record 

Reception, Information and Supplies 
Filing 

Mailing 

. Cashier and Payroll 

. Customers and Creditors 

. Addressing and Circularizing 

. Duplicating 

Adding Machines: Burroughs, 
ablecand Underwood Sundstrand 


. Calculation 


Accounts 
Payable 
16. General Manager 
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— sams ot 


Port- 


uv td 


Receivable and Accounts 


unit ; a job card is made for the work 
and assigned to the proper depart- 
ment. When the work is completed 
it must be approved by the general 
manager and the job card is filed al- 
phabetically while a copy of the work 
is filed numerically. This unit is re- 
sponsible for all salary redu¢tions and 
payroll records which are kept on 
visible files. 


EQUIPMENT 


Telephones 

. Filing Cabinets 

. Visible File 

. Supply Cabinet 

Stencil Duplicator 

Cabinets 

. Lavatory 

Large Waste Basket 

Check Writing Machine 
Burroughs Calculators 

. Monroe Calculators 
Addressograph and Plate File 

. Sundstrand Adding Machines 

. Burroughs Adding Machine 

. Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
. Ventilator 

q. Bulletin Boards 

NOTE: There are twenty-nine (29) desks 
with typewriters in the room. 
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made of all billings. If the student 
does not receive enough sales tickets 
to keep him busy, he is expected to do 
practice billing to increase his speed 
and efficiency. 


Receiving-Ship ping 

This unit records all outgoing sales 
invoices and all incoming purchase 
invoices. 
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Stock Record 


The employee records on a visible 
file system all merchandise sold and 
purchased and makes a daily stock 
report to the pricing clerk. 


Reception 

This unit has charge of the supply 
cabinet and issues supplies upon 
requisition. The requisition is re- 
corded on visible files similar to the 
stock record files. Reception clerks 
act as messengers, receive all callers, 
answer inquiries and take all. tele- 
phone calls. 


Filing 

It is the duty of this department to 
mark all business papers for filing, 
then file them in their proper folders. 
This department files over 1,500 
papers per week including original 
and duplicate sales tickets, sales in- 
voices, typing papers, reports of vari- 
ous departments, purchase invoices, 
orders, duplicate checks, requisitions, 
job sheets and many other papers. 


Mailing 

This department takes care of all 
outgoing and incoming mail, time- 
marks it and stamps all outgoing mail 
with facsimile stamps. The clerks 
also make a package mail report of 
previously wrapped packages to the 
office manager. Package mail in- 
cludes all classes of mail (insurance, 
C.O.D., air mail and parcel post.) 


Cashier and Payment of Salaries 


All incoming invoices are filed in a 
tickler file for payment and paid by 
check, taking advantage of discounts. 
Customers pay all bills by checks. 
This unit keeps cash receipt and pay- 
ment sheets which must balance with 
the check-book. The general mana- 
ger furnishes the cashier department 
with a bank statement every two 
weeks. This statement must be recon- 
ciled. This department pays salaries 
every two weeks. The amounts of the 
checks are taken from the visible 
payroll file of the office manager. 


Customer and Creditors Unit 


It is the duty of this department to 
place all customers’ orders by order 
blank, letter, telegram, telephone or 
in person. The Dependo Trunk and 
Luggage Co., sends General Product 
Company purchase invoices every 
day. These are taken from a pre- 
arranged list of purchases. The com- 
pany also pays all customers’ bills by 
check from a pre-arranged list of 
checks to be written. Once a month 
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this department sends monthly bills 
to General Products Company for va- 
rious overhead expenses as rent, 
lights, garage service, gasoline, tele- 
grams, telephone service, etc. 


Addressing and Circularizing 


This unit follows a job sheet which 
includes addressing postal cards, 
monthly statements and sending out 
325 actual notices for a local organi- 
zation. Envelopes must be addressed 
with the Addressograph, notices 
folded and enclosed, envelopes sealed 
and stamped and then posted in the 
mail. 


Duplicating 


This unit prepares all stencils and 
operates the duplicator for all office 
work and all outside work which is 
brought to the office. If this work 
does not keep the clerks busy, they 
are given a job sheet to do other work 
for self improvement. 


Adding Machines 


This unit follows job sheets pre- 
pared to give training in the opera- 
tion of the Burroughs Portable, and 
Underwood Sundstrand machines. 


Calculation 


Job sheets are provided for this 
unit. The clerks also check and ini- 
tial all extensions and prices of sales 
tickets and incoming purchase in- 
voices. Training is given in the oper- 
ation of the Burroughs and Monroe 
machines. 


Accounts Receivable and Accounts 


Payable 


This unit does not depend upon 
any other department for posting ma- 
terial, but uses a job sheet; and spe- 
cial material is provided for these 
machines. This is done because too 
much integration slows up the learn- 
ing process of students. This unit 
could be very easily left out of the 
laboratory set-up. 


The General Manager 


The general manager is the instruc- 
tor and he is in charge of the whole 
office procedure. All papers originat- 
ing in any department must be 
stamped with an approval stamp of 
the general manager. Much depends 
upon the general manager to create 
an atmosphere of a business office 
and handle the employees in a man- 
ner which will train them to be de- 
pendable and efficient clerks. From 
time to time it is very necessary to 





have a discussion of problems arising 
in the office and to decide upon bet- 
ter policies of procedure. 


Integration 


A business office does have a great 
deal of integration; but in planning 
any clerical practice laboratory, some 
integration should teach and show the 
interdependence of departments, but 
one should be cautious about too 
much integration as efficient students 
will be forced to wait for material 
from some less efficient pupils. Guard 
against this! 


A Few Suggestions 


The following suggestions are of- 
fered to those who are planning a 
clerical practice laboratory: 


1. Decide what you want to accom- 
plish, be practical, get down to earth! 


2. Teach simple skills with thorough- 
ness, insist upon 100 per cent accu- 
racy. 

3. Determine what training is needed 
by the students of your school who 
go into businesses of your community 
and the surrounding area. 


4. Make the pupil feel that he is in 
business and, serious business. 


5. Do not plan too much integration. 


6. Create in the office an “esprit de 
corps.” 
7. Employees will like responsibili- 
ties; give them all they can handle 
well. 
8. Watch office attitude, manners, ap- 
pearance, dress and conduct of the 
employees. 
9. Give praise when it is deserved. 
(We give salary bonuses for unusual 
and especially fine work.) 
10. Be mindful of correct speech, 
voice tone, telephone conversation, 
etc. 
11. Establish in the minds of the em- 
ployees the thought that each small 
job is most important for the devel- 
opment of office efficiency. 
12. Give plenty of thought to equip- 
ment purchases: It is not the equip- 
ment which you have, that counts, but 
how well you train employees of this 
practice laboratory in marketable 
basic clerical skills, development of 
good character, pleasant personal 
traits, business and office attitudes. 
Carrying out the above suggestions 
has proved in our laboratory that this 
“Down To Earth” approach is prac- 
tical; it is interesting and enjoyable 
to both the student and teacher; and 
it has helped students to secure and 
hold jobs. 
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How Much Commercial Arithmetic 
Do Students in a Collegiate 
School of Business Know? 


Types and Frequency of Errors 


HE last section of this report 

deals with the types of errors 
made and the frequency of each 
error. The analysis is based on the 
data for the Education group alone. 
Table 5 shows the number of differ- 
ent wrong answers for each problem 
as well as the total number of stu- 
dents who provided these wrong 
answers. Naturally most of the 
wrong answers were given by only 
one student each, and some of them 
were the results of computational 
errors, although these were relatively 
few in number. A surprisingly large 
number of the wrong answers re- 
sulted from most unusual manipula- 
tions of numbers that show that 
either the values used, or the rela- 
tionships between them, or the type 
of manipulation had no real mean- 
ing or an obviously wrong meaning 
for the student. 

A large number of such methods 
of arriving at wrong answers would 
justify, as being not too extreme, the 
statement that much of the work of 
this superior group of students bears 
striking testimony to their resource- 
fulness and ingenuity in using the 
figures in problems in manners that 
may have some meaning to them, 
even though they bear little relation 
to the conditions of the problem and 
must be regarded as fantastic in 
terms of the problem. Another and 
much simpler way of saying the 
same thing is that probably much of 
the previous related learning of 
many of the students has been of a 
rote nature, and the students attempt 
to apply such procedures to assumed 
(but often incorrect) interpretations 
of the problem situation. 

Evidence for the above conclusion 
would be clearest in the form of the 
kinds of errors the students make and 
the ways in which they make them. 
This evidence is presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. However, for 
lack of space only a few illustrations 
are given, in general those that are 
most striking and that occurred fre- 
quently. 
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by Jacob S. Orleans 
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Editor’s Note: This is the third 
and final installment of this arti- 
cle. The first part appeared in 
the September issue and the sec- 
ond part appeared in the October 
issue of this magazine. 





In some of the problems there is 
an obvious limitation on the answer 
set by conditions of the problem. 
For example, in Problem 1, the max- 
imum amount collectable is the face 
of the policy, i.e., the answer cannot 
be more than $8,000. In Problem 2 
the net profit cannot exceed the total 
sales, i.e., the answer cannot be more 
than $29,200. In Problem 3 the sales 
must be more than the commission, 
i.e., the answer must be more than 
$7.35, and so on. In many cases 
students arrived at answers that are 
impossible in terms of such obvious 


the other hand, the fact that a stu- 
dent has obtained the right answer is 
no evidence that he has made use of 
such limitations and guides for his 
solution or the evaluation of his 
answer.) For example, in Problem 
6, the budget is approximately one- 
fiftieth of the total assessed valua- 
tion. Therefore, the amount of the 
tax should be about one-fiftieth of 
the assessed valuation (i.e., about 
1/50 of $12,500 or about $250.) Of 
the 102 students who obtained wrong 
answers to the problem about a 
fourth had answers so much differ- 
ent from the above approximation 
that they should have noticed their 
wrong answers. 

In two of the problems ( Numbers 
4 and 5) irrelevant data were given. 
Such data play havoc with the stu- 
dents’ reasoning processes. For ex- 
ample, in Problem 4 one solution 
(performed by 27 of the 93 students 
who obtained wrong answers) was 
the division of the dividend by the 
par value of the stock—the amount 
of the investment in the stock being 
entirely disregarded! Approximate- 
ly 50 other students used the par 
value in their solutions in various 
manners. Likewise in Problem 5 a 


TABLE 5 








Problem 1 2 3 4 


Number of Different 
Wrong Answers ....... 36 35 27 33 
Total Number of Students 
Who Did Not Obtain 
the Correct Answer.... 192 89 32 93 








limitations. For example, in problem 
1 answers larger than the face of 
the policy (that is more than $8,000 
were obtained by 68 of the 186 stu- 
dents who obtained wrong answers! 


Students Ignore Limitations 


There are often other conditions 
of the problem that set limitations on 
the students’ answers or that serve 
as a means by which the student can 
approximate the answer. Many of 
the wrong answers indicated fre- 
quent failure to use such guides. (On 


large number of students used the 
amount paid for the stock in obtain- 
ing the answer. For example, 15 
students, using the fact that the in- 
vestment was 70 per cent of the par 
value, multiplied the correctly com- 
puted value ($150) by 70 per cent! 

Another general source of wrong 
solutions is computational errors. In 
view of their variety and the evi- 
dence already available concerning 
them, no further comment is made 
on them here. 
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Some Errors Analyzed 


The following are specific illustra- 
tions‘ of many solutions that oc- 
curred frequently. 

Problem 1. Merchandise worth $15,000 
is insured for $8,000 under a policy having 
an 80% co-insurance clause. A fire de- 
stroys everything. Flow much does the 
owner collect from the insurance com- 
pany? 

Fifty-two students did this problem in 
either of the following two ways: 


(a) SB 0s of $8,000 = $6,400 
(b 
X (80% of $15,000) = $6,400 





$15, 


In the latter case the students found the 
fraction of the insurable amount (80% of 
$15,000) that the face of the policy is of 
the amount of the loss! 

Thirty-two students did this problem as 
follows: 


$8,000 
——-———_——— X $8,000 = $5,333.33 
80% of $15,000 


In this case the students found the frac- 
tion of the face of the policy that the 
face of the policy is of the insurable 
amount. 


Problem 2. The inventory of a business 
on January 1, 1938, was $4,500. The sales 
for 1938 were $29,200. The 1938 expenses 
were $4,300. The purchases in 1938 
amounted to $16,500. Assuming one-third 
of the purchases remained in stock on De- 
cember 31, 1938, what was the net profit? 


Fourteen students did this problem by 
using one-third of the total goods avail- 
able for sale (purchases plus initial inven- 
tory) in place of one-third of the pur- 
chases alone as the final inventory. 














Initial Inventory $4,500 
Purchases 16,500 
$21,000 
Final Inventory 7,000 
£14,000 
Sales $29,200 
Cost 14,000 
Gross Profit $15,200 
Expenses 4, 





$10,900 (answer) 





Seven students subtracted from the sales 
the sum of the initial and final inventories 
and the expenses. 








Initial Inventory $4,500 
Final Inventory 5,500 
Expenses 4,300 
$14,300 

Sales $29,200 
14,300 


$14,900 (answer) 


Net Profit 


Problem 4. If a stock having a $50 par 
value pays a dividend of $5 a year, what 
per cent does the stock pay on the invest- 
ment if it is bought at $125? 





* These illustrations represent only a small part 
of the complete error analysis appearing in the 
original report. 
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Twenty-seven students did this problem 
in either of the following ways: 
(a) $5 ; 
— = 10% (that is, they divided 
$50 the dividend by the par value!) 


(b) $125 








25g? 256- Ok Ge =e SIS; 
$50 
$12.50 
=> oe NG 
125 


The reasoning in the latter case was that 
since the investment is 24% times the par 
value, the dividend must be multiplied by 
this ratio and the product divided by the 
investment. 


Nine other students followed the same 
procedure except that as the last step they 
divided the $12.50 by the par value instead 
of by the investment. Thirteen others 
followed the same procedure up to the 
$12.50. Nine of them left the answer as 
$12.50, but four arbitrarily changed the 
designation of the amount and simply la- 


beled it $12.5%! 


Problem 6. The assessed valuation of 
real estate in a certain city totals 
$10,400,000. The city budget for the year 
is $228,800. How much does Winters have 
to pay in taxes if his property ts assessed 
at $12,500? 


Twenty students arrived at the answers 
$2,750 ‘and $27.50 (instead of $275). In 
a few cases the errors were computational, 
but in most of these cases the error was 
understanding the 
meaning of a tax rate expressed as per 
$100. That is, a number of students had 
been taught to express the tax rate as so 
much per $100 of assessed valuation. But 
they didn’t really know what that meant 
as shown by their wrong use of that con- 
cept. 


Problem 7.) One jobber allows trade 
discounts of 70%, 50%, and 20%. An- 
other allows 80% and 40%. IWhich would 
sell an article listed by both at $50, for 
the least amount of money? 


The most common errors in this problem 
consisted of taking each discount sepa- 
rately from the list price, or using the 
amount of the discount in place of the 
net price. For example: 
80% of $50 = $40; 40% of $50 = $20; 
$40 + $20 = $60 
70% of $50 = $35; 50% of $50 = $25; 
20% of $50 = $10; 
$35 + $25 + $10 = $70 


or 
70 50 20 
$50 X — K — XK — = $3.50 
100 100 100 
80 40 
oso X= X =— = $16 
100 100 
Problem 9. If goods cost $1,234.50, 


selling price be in order 


331A% of the 


what must the 
that the profit should be 
selling price? 

Ten ‘students followed the reasoning. that 
since the profit is Y% of the selling price, 
the selling price is four-thirds of the cost. 


Problem 10. Cloth costs $1.10 per yard 
in the raw state. Dyeing costs $.28 per 
undyed yard and results ina shrinkage of 
8%. At what price should it be sold dyed 
to gain 3314% of the selling price? 


Of the 245 students who did not do this 
problem correctly, 83 used the following 
procedure: Since an undyed yard costs 





$1.10 plus $.28 for dyeing and shrinks 
8% in dyeing, you add 8% of $1.38 to 
$1.38 to find the cost of a dyed yard. 
(The correct reasoning is, of course, that 
$1.38 is the cost of 92 of a dyed yard, 
and that the cost of a dyed yard is found 


by dividing $1.38 by .92). Although the 
resulting difference is very slight (giving 
an incorrect answer of $2.24 instead of 
$2.25) the fact remains that the reasoning 
is incorrect. 

Seventeen students found the cost of a 
dyed yard by adding 8% of $1.10 to $1.38. 
Sixteen students added 8% of $.28 (the 
cost of dyeing) to $1.38. 

Sixteen students simply took the cost of 
a dyed yard as $1.38, and disregarded the 
shrinkage ! 


Problem 12. On April 2, 1936, there was 
discounted at a bank, at 6%, a note of 
$1,200 originally drawn on February 17, 
1936, for 60 days at 6%. What did the 
bank pay on April 2, 1936? 


There is an obvious catch in this problem, 
—the fact that it is a leap year. However, 
182 students (or 56% of the entire group) 
made other errors than that involved in 
the fact that February, 1936, had 29 days. 


Twenty-six students computed the dis- 
count for a 44 or 45 day period and sub- 
tracted it from the maturity value. 


Fourteen students found the discount by 
computing the interest for 45 days and 
added it to the principal—assuming that 
the bank gives the borrower the face of 
the note plus the accrued interest for the 
45 day period. 


One obvious limitation to this problem is 
that the answer should be more than the 
principal $1,200. Forty-two of the an- 
swers are less than the principal. Twenty- 
three other answers are appreciably more 
than the principal, although the conditions 
of the problem would indicate that the 
answer should be only slightly more. 


Problem 13. ['ranklin manages an of- 
fice and is promised a bonus of 20% of 
the profits after deducting the bonus m 
the determination of the profits. What is 
his bonus in a year when profits, before 
deducting the bonus, amount to $135,792? 


Seventy-eight students did the problem in 
the following way: 

1/5 of $135,792 = $27,158.40 

$135,792 — 27,158.40 = $108,633.60 

1/5 of $108,633.60 = $21,726.72 (answer) 


Nine students merely found 1/5 of the 


profits. 

Eight students divided the profit by 5, and 
then the quotient by 5. In_other words 
they found 1/25 of the profits and called 
that the answer. It is interesting to note 
the various multipliers that appeared in 
the different solutions : 80%, 4/9, 2%, 4/25, 
6/25, 5/6, 1/25, 1/60, 1%, 1/10, 5/32, 5/4, 
6/5, 1/120, 1/1.2, 1/3 X 1/.80, 100/120. 


Problem 14. In a certain department, 
one-sixth of the stock turned over every 
four months and one-third turned over six 
times a year: IK hat must the turnover of 
the remainder be to result in an average 
turnover of six for the department? 
Ninety-five students provided the follow- 
ing solution: 

1/6 of stock = 3; 1/3 of stock = 6; 

therefore, 3/6 of stock = 3+6=>9 

(answer) 
The primary difficulty in this problem was 
the students’ lack of knowledge of the 
concept of turnover. 
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Conclusions 


In general, the students’ wrong 
answers are due to a relatively slight 
degree to arithmetical errors. The 
major difficulties are lack of knowl- 
edge of business terminology; lack 
of knowledge of business computa- 
tional procedures ; lack of knowledge 
of how to think through a problem; 
lack of knowledge of how to evalu- 
ate the answer in terms of the con- 
ditions of the problem; and lack of 
realization of the importance of 
checking one’s work, as well as the 
reasonableness and accuracy of the 
answer, in terms of the conditions of 
the problem. 

Even where the conditions of the 
problem should have been clearly 
understood, the students showed dif- 
ficulty in working out an adequate 
procedure for solving the problem, 
as in Problem 10 which involves no 
technical business information. That 
students often fail to recognize their 
inadequacy is shown by the large 
number of obviously wrong answers. 

That students are ingenious is evi- 
dent from the great variety of pat- 
terns of wrong thinking. It is un- 
fortunate that such ingenuity has not 
been directed to sound procedures of 
reasoning. 

If these students are to deal ade- 
quately with the business situations 
which call for the use of arithmetic, 
and if they are to cope adequately 
with their personal financial prob- 
lems, it is essential that they learn 
to understand common commercial 
arithmetic problems and how to solve 
them. 

Analyses such as those provided in 
the last section of this report should 
be helpful in improving the teaching 
of commercial arithmetic. Such 
analyses reveal the lack of under- 
standing on the part of students of 
the meaning of business terminology 
and procedures, and—what is more 
important—the types of misunder- 
standings the students possess. It is 
not enough to know what items need 
to be made clear to students. The 
types of misunderstandings they 
acquire indicate the procedures by 
which the correct understanding 
should be acquired; that is, so that 
the wrong meanings may be avoided 
or corrected. The same is true of 
arithmetic processes needed for the 
computation of business values. 

Even more important is the evi- 
dence indicating the need for under- 
standing how to solve problems in 
place of a technique for each type 
of problem. If the student fails to 
recognize the type, or fails to recall 
all the steps of the technique, or is 
unable to adapt the technique to a 
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modification of the problem, he is 
lost. He has not learned to solve 
problems, but to remember how to 
carry through a solution for each 
of several types. The analyses, when 
interpreted in this light, should be 
helpful in at least stressing the im- 
portance of problem-solving as a 
general reasoning procedure rather 
than a set of specific techniques. 
Such a reasoning process would be 
(1) What does the problem mean? 
(2) What is to be found? (3) What 
data are needed to find it? (4) How 
are they to be used in finding it? 
(5) If some of the needed data are 
not given, how can they be com- 
puted from the given data? (6) 
What limitations are set by the con- 
ditions of the problem on the size of 
the answer? (7) How can the an- 
swer be checked? 

The data and the analyses of them, 
such as are presented in this study, 
should be of marked assistance in 
the planning of the secondary school 
curriculum. There should be no 
question about the importance of all 
students (not merely those pursuing 
what is known as a “commercial” 
curriculum) profiting from the pur- 





Editorial Comment: Doctors Or- 
leans and Saxe are interested in 
getting reactions to this series of 
articles. They will be glad to pro- 
vide answers and receive data 
from teachers interested in giving 
the test to their classes. 





poses of a course in commercial 
arithmetic. The knowledge repre- 
sented by the content of such a course 
is essential to everyone in his per- 
sonal financial affairs, in his activi- 
ties as a member of a civic unit in 
relation to the operation of the gov- 
ernment, and in his understanding 
of economic problems. For many it 
is also essential in connection with 
probable vocational preparation or 
business needs. 

Such a study as this will be of 
little assistance in determining the 
content of a course in commercial 
arithmetic. The bases for such de- 
termination have been indicated in 
the previous paragraph — personal 
financial problems, financial phases 
of government operation, the oper- 
ation of business, and _ vocational 





preparation. But it can be of as- 
sistance in indicating levels of diffi- 
culty, relative amounts of time re- 
quired, prerequisite knowledge, and, 
most important of all, the problems 
involved in the learning process. Such 
problems are, for instance, the rela- 
tion of knowledge of business termi- 
nology and procedures to the under- 
standing of problems ; the importance 
of knowing business computations 
for the solution of problems (for 
example, that an agent’s commission 
is found by multiplying the sales by 
the rate); the mental processes in- 
volved in solving problems ; the spe- 
cific difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings that are common for different 
problems; the types of errors that 
students make and the reason for 
them; and the like. 

The planning of a course of study 
cannot be effective if it means mere- 
ly indicating topics to be covered and 
types of problems under each topic. 
It must be based on information con- 
cerning the processes related to the 
learning of the subject—the learning 
problems, difficulties, and misunder- 
standings that indicate procedures 
by which they may be avoided and 
sound learning occur without their 
interference. It would seem desir- 
able to obtain the results of a similar 
study conducted at the high school 
level, since the results of such a 
study would be even more valid for 
curricular purposes and materials 
and methods of instruction at that 
level. 

It would seem not unreasonable 
for a collegiate school of business 
to require a secondary school course 
in commercial arithmetic for admis- 
sion to such school. Perhaps it would 
be more reasonable to make such a 
course at the college level required 
of all Freshmen. Certainly the find- 
ings of this study can be of marked 
assistance in the planning of such a 
course. 

In view of the importance of a 
knowledge of commercial arithmetic 
for the study of accountancy, the 
results of this study may be used to 
advantage either in indicating pre- 
requisites for accountancy courses 
or in the planning of the content of 
courses in that field. The same con- 
tention would hold true for courses 
in merchandising and salesmanship 
that require a knowledge of mer- 
chandising arithmetic. 
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Why Use A Pen For Writing Shorthand 


A‘ experiment was reported in the 
June, 1938, issue of THE Jour- 
NAL OF BusINEss EpucATION dealing 
with the relative advantages of pen 
and pencil for writing shorthand. 
The experiment consisted of a series 
of tests given to a group of two 
shorthand classes. Each test was 
composed of two parts—the one to 
be written with a pen; the other, 
with a pencil. Tests of various types 
(isolated word lists, series of sen- 
tences, literary matter, and other 
similar materials) were used in order 
to decrease the possibility of differ- 
ence of difficulty in the parts of any 
test. In some instances the first part 
of the test was written with pencil, 
and in others the first part of the test 
was written with a pen. There was a 
conscientious effort to control all the 
conditions, to eliminate all variables 
except the one tested in the experi- 
ment, 


Advantages of the Pen 


It was pointed out in the experi- 
ment that the average writing speed 
with the pen is about eight percent 
faster than the pencil, and that pen- 
written notes can be transcribed 
about ten per cent faster than can 
pencil-written notes. Views of some 
of the authorities were quoted to 
show the advantages of the pen. 

Apparently there has been no other 
formal experiment comparing these 
two common writing instruments, 
but I have made informal studies of 
the work done by various students, 
and of reactions of students to the 
use of these instruments. Many per- 
sons have been asked for their opin- 
ions of the relative advantages of 
various types of writing instruments. 
There have been articles by a few 
other writers that have dealt directly 
with the relative values of pen and 
pencil for writing shorthand. 


James R. Power said 

“For shorthand purposes spe- 
cial grades of pencils are made 
which are very suitable for brief 
periods of writing, but the blunt- 
ing of the point renders a pencil 
a less useful instrument than a 
pen, which maintains a uniform 
thickness of line throughout, and 
one more easily read.” ! 


In this he points out an advantage 





1 Power, James R., “Tools of Shorthand,’ The 
Journal of Business Education, September, 1938, 
p. 18. 
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“If the student can do better work 
with a pen than with a pencil, is 
it not to his advantage for the 
teacher to insist on his using a 
pen? His work will certainly be 
much easier on his eyes and on 
the eyes of any other readers if 
it is written with ink.” 





that is often recognized and one to 
which reference was made in the 
article about the experiment. The 
greater readiness with which pen- 
written shorthand is read is undoubt- 
edly one reason for its being tran- 
scribed faster than is shorthand 
written with a pencil, Another rea- 


son is the greater ease and speed 
with which writing is done with a 
pen (a uniform point that is mois- 
tened with ink). 





‘‘The pen makes possible a better 
transcript’’ 


J. C. Morrissey wrote about the use 
of pens in shorthand and bookkeep- 
ing. He pointed out that 

“The instructor in charge of 
the advanced transcription de- 

partment prefers the use of a 

pen as the students’ notes are 

neater and more clearly cut. Her 
one objection to the use of a pen 

is that the pen may run out of 

ink during a dictation—the stu- 

dent usually does not have an- 
other pen or pencil handy, and 
some of the dictation is lost.” ? 


Use of Pens in 
The Journal of 
1937, p. 18. 


"9 Morrissey, pO ORs 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping,” 
Business Education, December, 


A student should be taught the im- 
portance of having a second writing 
instrument convenient to care for 
just such emergencies. A few years 
ago a student while taking a state 
contest dictation was forced to 
change from pen to another writing 
instrument because the pen quit 
working. The student made the 
change quickly enough to enable her 
to win first place in the contest. 
She had been taught the importance 
of being prepared for just such an 
emergency. Suppose the pencil is 
being used for taking dictation. 
Would not the breaking of the lead 
be just as serious as the pen’s run- 
ning out of ink? 

Little has been written about the 
relative advantages of pen and pen- 
cil. I have yet to find an experi- 
enced writer who has used both who 
does not agree that the pen makes 
possible a better transcript, particu- 
larly if the dictation is of a speed 
that tests the ability of the writer. 
Why not teach our students to use 
the instrument for writing  short- 
hand that authorities are agreed is 
the better instrument? There are 
many other uses for a pencil. Most 
writers have need for both instru- 
ments and should have both, using 
‘ach on the work for which it is 
better adapted. 


Teachers Should Insist on Use 
of Pen 


If the student can do better work 
with a pen than with a pencil (and 
experiments referred to in the first 
paragraph of this article indicate 
that such is the case), is it not to 
his advantage for the teacher to in- 
sist on his using a pen? His work 
will certainly be much easier on his 
eyes and on the eyes of any other 
readers if it is written with ink. 
When a business man is convinced 
that a certain unit of equipment can 
be operated more effectively with in- 
creased efficiency and to the advan- 
tage of all concerned he does not 
delay having the unit put into use. 
Such is the case with the use of the 
pen in the student’s work. 

In connection with the use of writ- 
ing instruments every student should 
be taught how to care for his pen. 
He will do well to read the article by 
Eugene Hughes * on that subject. 


® Hughes, Eugene H., “Selection and Care of 
Pens,” The Journal of Business Education, June, 
1940, p. 20. 
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A Bookkeeping Quiz 


OR that last day of school, that 

day before a holiday, that rainy 
day when teacher and pupils are out 
of sorts, try this on your bookkeep- 
ing class. Don’t make it a “test,” 
but a game. Perhaps the simplest 
way is to read the statements, and 
ask the pupils to write their answers, 
indicating them by numbers. Then 
read the answers, and have the pupils 
check. 


Statements 


1. | am the statement that shows 
what the business is worth. 

2. I am four columns of the Work 
Sheet, in which no two are equal, 
but the sum of the first and third 
equals the sum of the second and 
fourth. 

3. | am a Trial Balance in which 
all the items, with the exception of 
one, are exactly like the last two 
columns of the Work Sheet. 

4. I am made to show that in the 
Ledger the debits equal the credits. 

5. I am an account that is credited 
during the time that we keep certain 
assets, but debited when the assets 
are sold or given away. 

6. I am an account that must be 
debited before you have any goods 
to sell. 

7. | am an account that tells the 
truth about the value of a given 
asset on the evening of the day the 
books are closed, but I never tell the 
truth again. 

8. I am an account that the boss 
likes to see debited many times, but 
he does not like to see any debit re- 
main unbalanced long. 

9. I am the account that repre- 
sents the difference between the total 
assets and total liabilities when the 
books are closed. 

10. I am the account that would 
be debited because you lost a pencil 
which the business had furnished 
you. 

11. Practically all the profits of 
the business are included in the daily 
or monthly entries to this account. 

12. Four months ago you bought 
insurance for a year. I am the ac- 
count that shows the cost of your 
insurance under this policy for the 
next eight months. 

13. I am the account that repre- 
sents other people’s written promises 
to pay what they owe us. 
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14. I am an asset account that is 
almost never credited, because when 
the asset is disposed of the credit 
goes to another account. 

15. In two months your yearly 
policy of fire insurance expires. I 
am the account that shows the cost 
of insurance under this policy for 
the last ten months. 

16. I am the account that repre- 
sents our written promises to pay 
other people what we owe them. 

17. I am the account that shows 
how much we have paid to others for 
paying their bills promptly. 





18. I am the account that shows 
whether the costs and expenses are 
more or less than the incomes. 

19. I am the account that shows 
the balance in bank, plus the con- 
tents of the cash register. 

20. I am the account that shows 
how much you have paid for the use 
of other people’s money. 

21. I am the account that shows 
how much other people have paid us 
for paying our bills promptly. 

22. I am the account that shows 
how much other people have paid us 
for the use of our money. 

23. I am the Book of Accounts. 

24. I am the operation of trans- 
ferring entries from the books of 
original entry to the book of com- 
plete entry. 

25. I do not represent money, but 
I am an important part of every 
entry in either Journal or Ledger. 


26. I am the word that is part of 
the name of every book of original 
entry. 

27. Some bookkeepers try to get 
along without doing me, but usually 
they have to do me anyway, and 
careful bookkeepers find that it saves 
time to do me before they know they 
have to. 

28. I am the book of original entry 
from which my items are debited, 
and my total is credited. 

29. | am something that is done 
to the ledger at regular intervals to 
make it tell the truth. 

30. I am the operation of record- 
ing transactions in the Sales Book, 
Cash Book, etc. 


Answers 


1. Balance Sheet 

2. Profit and Loss (or Costs, Ex- 
penses and Incomes) and Balance 
Sheet 

3. Post Closing (or Proof) Trial 
Balance 

4. Trial Balance 

5. Reserve for Depreciation on 
Equipment (or other fixed asset) 

6. Purchases 

7. Merchandise Inventory 

8. Account Receivable (or Cus- 
tomer’s Account) 

9. Capital Account (or Proprie 
tor’s Account ) 

10. Office Supplies Used 

11. Sales Account 

12. Insurance (or Insurance Pre- 
paid ) 

13. Notes Receivable 

14. Petty Cash 

15. Expired Insurance 

16. Notes Payable 

17. Discount on Sales (or Sales 
Discount ) 

18. Profit and Loss Summary 

19. Cash Account 

20. Interest Expense 

21. Discount on Purchases (or 
Purchases Discount) 

22. Interest Income 

23. Ledger 

24. Posting 

25. Date 

26. Journal 

27. Checking Posting 

28. Sales Journal 

29. Closing 

30. Journalizing 
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Otfice Practice in a Modern 
Business School 


HE Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology in a recent survey brought 
out the fact that 85 per cent of suc- 
cess in the business world is due to 
the element of personality, 15 per 
cent to the element of skill. The nec- 
essary adjustment of personality for 
the business world is a very import- 
ant part of the office practice cur- 
riculum, as many recent surveys have 
shown that the prospective employer 
is influenced in his choice of an ap- 
plicant for a position in large part by 
the personality traits he requires, as- 
suming that each applicant has the 
basic skills. 


Personality Improvement Training 


Our intellect determines how we 
think. Some important qualities that 
we want our young people to develop 
are a sense of judgment, logic, re- 
sponsibility. Our temperament de- 
termines how we feel. This is shown 
in our attitudes, in our ability to 
met people graciously, in social ease, 
in tact, in poise—qualities so essen- 
tial in a business office. Our char- 
acter determines how we act. The 
qualities of cooperation, of loyalty, a 
spirit of service, a real interest in 
what one is doing, are all traits of 
character. 

In developing the outward mani- 
festations of personality, much atten- 
tion must be given to the eye and 
‘ar appeal. The former will con- 
note good health habits as evidenced 
in clearness of skin, brightness of 
eye, keenness, alertness, vitality, good 
posture, erect bearing. It will also 
connote a sense of color, a sense of 
fashion, a sense of what is good 
taste in the current mode. Ability to 
speak well, a proper use of language, 
and a proper use of the voice can 
not be over-estimated. As most 
stenographers or secretaries have 
duties as receptionists, they must 
meet and greet people with ease, and 
they must use the telephone effect- 
ively. 


Office Practice Equipment 


The main considerations in han- 
dling office practice in a modern 
business school are the equipment 
for the office practice room and the 
method of organizing the course it- 
self. The ideal office practice room 
has individual typing desks equipped 
with standard typewriters for the 
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most part, several noiseless typewrit- 
ers and at least one electric type- 
writer. Each typing desk is equipped 
with a letter tray and diary pad for 
notations. Brushes for cleaning the 
type, dust cloths, oil and benzine 
must be easily accessible. We have 
found the following machines defi- 
nitely necessary for the teaching of 
office practice in New York: dictat- 
ing machines, duplicating machines, 
billing machines, adding machines, 
and calculating machines. We find 
that in the average business office a 
stenographer or secretary is not re- 
quired to use all these machines, but 
the ability to use them is an asset 


Learning the Use and Operation of the 
Transcribing Machine 


at all times. Thorough efficiency on 
billing machines is not necessary 
as these are highly specialized ma- 
chines—familiarity, however, is good. 
The machines I have included in this 
list are used by stenographers, secre- 
taries, or clerical workers, the fields 
of training in which we specialize. 
Using Time-Saving Aids 

The various time-saving devices 
which facilitate the handling of mail, 
such as a postal scale, a stamping 
machine, a sealing machine, an en- 





velope opener, also the miscellaneous 
nachines such as a check writer, a 
numbering machine, a stapling ma- 
chine, a date stamp, various depart- 
ment stamps, punching and perfor- 
ating machines, are necessary for the 
effective functioning of the depart- 
ment. 

The communicating systems that 
are invaluable in an office practice 
set-up, are the monitor switchboard, 
or the plugboard, and the Dictagraph 
system for inter-office communica- 
tions. The equipment for filing that 
should be on hand includes filing 
cabinets, index guides for the major 
types of files, a quantity of folders 
and library cards, a desk tickler, and 
labels. 

The miscellaneous supplies that 
are essential are a supply of letter- 
heads which can be made by the 
students on the duplicating machine, 
various sizes and types of envelopes, 
graph paper and inter-office memo- 
randum pads. The business forms 
that are needed are the banking and 
financial forms such as checks, cer- 
tificates of deposit, express money 
orders, promissory notes, bank ac- 
ceptances, trade acceptances, bill 
heads, and statements of various 
types. Legal papers should be avail- 
able such as contracts, mortgages, 
leases, power of attorney, deeds, and 
wills. Some of the miscellaneous 
papers necessary are a supply of 
telegrams, cablegrams, and inter-de- 
partment memorandum slips. 

If a standard textbook is used, the 
workbook will supply most of this 
laboratory material. It is advisable, 
however, for the teacher to have 
enough extra blanks ready that the 
work will not have to be retarded for 
lack of equipment. Every office 
practice room should have at least 
one large bulletin board and enough 
electric outlets to connect electrically 
driven machines. 


The Office Practice Library 


We maintain a library in connec- 
tion with our office practice depart- 
ment which consists of various refer- 
ence books and magazines. Among 
the books included are: a telephone 
book, city directories, social register, 
Dun and Bradstreet, trade direc- 
tories, Roget’s Thesaurus, Hutchin- 
son—‘“Standard Handbook for Sec- 
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retaries,’ World Almanac, United 
States Postal Guide, Hotel Red 
Book, Official Railway Guide, maps, 
civil service bulletins, dictionary (un- 
abridged), vocational books and 
monographs. 

The equipment having been deter- 
mined upon, it is important to ana- 
lyse the method of organizing as a 
business in the niodel office depart- 
ment. The specific duties of the 
stenographer or secretary in each of 
the various types of businesses are 
analysed, insofar as it is possible to 
do so. 

Managing the Model Office 

The teacher is the manager and 
the students are assigned to specific 
departments. They are given the 
duties for the day and informed that 
they must work with a minimum of 
supervision. Office memorandums 
are used extensively, and one of the 
first contains directions to the effect 
that the work must be planned, and 
that both the time element and the 
quality of work are extremely im- 
portant. Instructions are given about 
conserving supplies and the necessity 
of turning out a mailable letter. 

The students become familiar with 
the work of the general offices, the 
traffic, the accounting, the corre- 
spondence, the legal, and the research 
departments. All letters are made 
with carbons; the carbons are kept 
in a folder for filing at a specific 
time. The envelopes are affixed to 
the letter as they are laid on the 
manager’s desk for signature. Em- 
phasis is placed on folding the letter 
properly and the manner of insert- 
ing enclosures. At a specified time 
the work for the day is filed. 

The students are given dictation on 
the typewriter; they transcribe from 
the transcribing machine; they are 
given practice in making up their 
own letters, having been given the 
necessary memoranda ; and they have 
practice in editing letters. They have 
to look up the proper postage for 
first, second and third class mail. 
They cut stencils and run off on the 
duplicating machine all the extra ma- 
terial that is needed for the proper 
operation of the business. They make 
sales reports; they route salesmen; 
and they plan trips. In short, they 
actively participate in all the ordi- 
nary routines to which they may be 
assigned in the business world. 

All students keep their finished 
letters and business papers for their 
model office book, which is used to 
show the type of work they are 
capable of doing when they are sent 
out to interview for a position in the 
business world. This book is a re- 
markable asset in the actual inter- 
view. 
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Job Experience in School 


Each student, before graduation, is 
assigned to one of the school offices 
for at least two weeks so that she 
has definite experience in reception- 
ist work, in using the switchboard 
and in direct mail advertising. We 
find this last assignment of inestim- 
able value in developing poise and 
self-confidence. 

Searing in mind the fact that per- 
sonality is the most important factor 
in the ultimate success of our gradu- 
ates, we have given much thought to 
specific methods of acquiring the 
proper adjustments to business. 


GEREERAA 





Instruction on the Calculating Machine 


There are three ways in which we 
have been able to successfully de- 
velop these adjustments: by dictation 
of up-to-date articles written by busi- 
ness executives and personnel direc- 
tors, by a series of personal adequacy 
conferences, and by talks given by 
successful representatives from lead- 
ing business firms. 


Personal Adequacy Conferences 


We are very proud of what we 
are doing in our personal adequacy 
conferences. This is a series of con- 
ferences that we have inaugurated, 
using the round table discussion 
method. Classes require a period of 
six weeks, three hours each week. In 
these conferences we give specific 
recommendations to individual stu- 
dents based upon an analytical inter- 
view by the school placement direc- 
tor. Need I say that this person 
should exemplify the very traits we 
are trying to bring out in our stu- 
dents: traits of intellect, tempera- 
ment,. character, appearance, and 


used in business. 





voice: The recommendations are 
also based upon our personality rat- 
ing charts, which give us the faculty 
evaluation of general attitudes, apti- 
tudes, and specific traits observed 
throughout the training course. An- 
other important consideration in 
these recommendations is self-analy- 


sis. 


Developing Evidence of Job 
Adequacy 


An important part of the personal 
adequacy conferences is the Employ- 
ment Brief, which is prepared by the 
Occupational Bureau and is an eval- 
uation of the three vocational fac- 
tors: namely, educational background 
and training, correct personality 
requisites, and skills. We know that 
our students are more likely to suc- 
ceed if tied up vocationally to fields 
of work wherein they can_ utilize 
their natural abilities and interests. 
We give the Frederic G. Kuder Oc- 
cupational Test to determine what 
natural abilities or interests each stu- 
dent possesses, in relation to place- 
ment within those fields wherever 
possible. This test gives us a pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary voca- 
tional ability. If initial placement 
cannot be made in the primary field, 
there is a possibility that it can be 
made in one of the two remaining 
fields. The test measures interest in 
seven major fields: literary, artistic, 
musical, scientific, computational, so- 
cial service, and persuasive. 


Job Getting Techniques 


We drill our students on successful 
job getting techniques. The Employ- 
ment Resumé or Personal Data Sheet 
is prepared by the student, following 
a current, approved set-up. The 
students are instructed on the tech- 
nique and given practice in filling out 
several typical application blanks 
We call to their 
attention that the employment record 
is the picture they leave with the em- 
ployer, to which he will refer before 
he makes his decision. It must be 
neat, and legible, all questions must 
be answered, all dates must be cor- 
rect. We suggest to our students in 
applying for a job on the beginning 
level that they leave the salary open. 
We advise them to secure a Social 
Security number before applying for 
a job. The applicant must be able 
to refer to at least three people who 
know about her work or character. 
The students fill out their school em- 
ployment record card, and we require 
a small photograph to be attached to 
this employment record. We do not 
consider any applicant eligible for 
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placement who does not completely 
comply with the regulations of the 
department. 

Our requirement for the compe- 
tence of the instructor in this de- 
partment is definitely personnel ex- 
perience, so that she may know 
whereof she speaks and that the stu- 
dents will feel a positive application 
and thorough knowledge of the de- 
mands of business. 

We schedule talks by successful 
people in the diversified fields of 
business, being careful to invite only 
those who best exemplify proven 
success traits, living exponents of the 
qualities we are trying to inculcate, 
so that the student may be able to 
judge for herself that which is at- 
tractive. 

Through these methods, by dicta- 
tion, by conference, by self-analysis, 
by precept and example, we stimulate 
a realization of the necessity for vo- 
cational adjustment. The vocational 
urge, an aspect of the instinct of self- 
preservation, is one of the strongest 
possible motivations. The knowledge 
that for economic sufficiency, per- 
sonality development is of paramount 
importance in the work world of to- 
day, impels our students to cooperate 
with us in every step of our program. 
They come to the conferences with 
enthusiasm, and are earnest in their 
endeavors to consciously acquire and 
incorporate in their personalities the 
adjustments needed for business. 


Determining Students’ Placement 
Possibilities 

Through our particular Model 
Office set-up, through our confer- 
ences and our practical evaluating 
programs, we become thoroughly 
familiar with the abilities, capabili- 
ties, and aptitudes of each student. 
This enables us to do-an efficient job 
of placement, and to contact intelli- 
gently for the types of graduates we 
have available. 

We have instituted a follow-up 
system, whereby we have a definite 
check on the success of our gradu- 
ates on the beginning level and also 
on the promotional levels. We have 
been able to obtain the active, intelli- 
gent and interested cooperation of 
employers in furnishing us the in- 
formation necessary to keep these 
records up to date. We attribute this 
cooperation to the fact that we con- 
sistently adhere to the basic principle 
of placing the right person in the 
right job. In the final analysis the 
application of this principle assures 
a successful business career to our 
graduates and secures for us the 
good will of our employer groups. 
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TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 


testing service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests are included, together with a 
Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring each test. 

The tests for October, November, December and January were sent to schools in 
September, with the week in which each test is to be given clearly indicated both in 
the test manual and on the test itself. The remaining four tests will be distributed in 
January. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JourRNAL. 

The following table gives results obtained on the October test—a straight copy test— 
as reported by the cooperating teachers. 

Separate results are given for each of 15 categories arranged according to year of 
the typewriting course (Ist, 2nd, 3rd), grade in which test was given and amount of 
Some of these categories have too few cases, but are included this time 
Hereafter unless reports for at 
Therefore if you wish 


instruction. 
to show the wide range of practice being followed. 
least 100 cases are received for a category, it will be omitted. 
one of the smaller categories continued, report your results and thus insure its con- 
tinuance. Report blanks may be obtained from The Typewriter Educational Research 
Bureau, 100 East 42nd St., New York. Act promptly as tables must be made up by 
the monthly publication date of the JourNAL. Late reports cannot be included. 

Percentile tables will be used for the next tables, and succeeding ones, if reports of 
results are received soon enough after the test dates to allow time for their preparation 
before the JouRNAL publication date. Such tables will be more enlightening and it is 
hoped that they can be included. Report promptly! 

It hardly seems possible that any class starting in September 1940 was ready for the 
October test, and yet quite a number of teachers reported results on this test in such 
a way as to indicate that their pupils are now in their first year of typewriting. Since 
some of their scores run as high as 44 with a median of 18.63 it seems clear that there 
must be some mistake about the year. If your class began typewriting in September 
1939, report it as a 2nd year class. If your class began in September 1938, report it as 
a 3rd year class. If your class began in September 1940, don’t report results, unless by 
some miraculous method you have achieved spectacular results—then accompany your 
report with a statement about it. 


RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT COPY TEST 
VOLUME VII - OCTOBER 1940 - NUMBER 1 








Period a Week 





























- - Length Number Scores 
Grade First Second Third of of 

Year Tested Erasures Year Year Year Period Testees Modal Median Range 
2 11 Required 5 5 ng 40-45 min. 1440 32 30.34 0-67 
2 11 Not Permitted 5 5 40-45 min. 238 32 29.89 0-51 
P 12 Required 5 5 xi 40-45 min. 1005 27 28.42 0-59 
2 12. Not Permitted = 5 5 40-45 min. 489 32 28.76 0-53 
2 12 Required 5 5 “ 50-55 min. 573 32 32.78 0-54 
2 12. Not Permitted 5 5 50-55 min. 60 27 32.5 5-48 
2 11 Required 5 5 60 min. 79 32 30.69 16-48 
2 8 | Not Permitted 5 5 60 min. 60 37 34.64 10-56 
2 12 Required 5 5 60 min. 402 27-37 32.59 0-59 
2 12. Not Permitted 5 5 60 min. 115 32 31.4 8-5 
2 11 Required 5 5 oa 50-55 min. 241 22 26.94 0-53 
2 11 Required 4 4 a 50-55 min. 94 27 26.56 0-45 
3 11 Required 5 5 5 40-50 min. 97 27 27.5 9-46 
3 12 Required 5 5 5 40-45 min. 101 37 40.12 20-57 
3 12 Required 4 4 5 40-45 min. 94 37 36.25 15-52 








Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Bureau. 
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Clifford 
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Haaren High School 
New York City 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates two 
films which may be used in the elementary business training course during the study 


of the telephone. 





The Voice of the City 
One Reel, 16 mm. Sound. 


Distributed by: 


Local Bell Telephone Company only. Con- 


tact your local manager. 


Please do not 


& write to the A.T.&T. e 


Grade Placement: 


Elementary business training, office prac- 
tice and secretarial training classes in the 


high school. 


Rental: Free 


Running Time: 
Summary 


This picture, which is narrated by 
Edwin C. Hill, shows various aspects of 
telephone service in New York City but 
the New York locale will not affect its 
usefulness in many other places. Uses of 
the telephone, the number of phones per 
thousand people and other statistics are 
shown in a very interesting manner. Some 
of the four hundred telephone central 
offices are shown, as well as pictures of 
the foreign board in operation. 

Sequences of underground cables lead 
to a visit to a telephone exchange. Here 
there is an explanation of the working of 
the dial telephone in an understandable 
way. There is a graph showing the tele- 
phone load, the method of counting the 
number of calls for each individual phone 
and the manner in which this record is 
photographed to serve as a basis for mak- 
ing up the bills. The film includes shots 
of the manual operators in the dial ex- 
change who are needed to make suburban 
calls and to aid those who need help in 
completing calls. The use of the switch- 


10-12 Minutes. 


board is shown in some detail. There are 
also included some interesting shots of 
the “Information” operator. 


Evaluation 

If students can be taken to visit a tele- 
phone exchange, the actual visit will prob- 
ably be superior to this film from the 
standpoint of learning results. In the very 
many cases where a visit is not prac- 
ticable, this film will serve as a satisfac- 
tory substitute. This picture may be used 
to develop an understanding of the com- 
plexity of the telephone system and an 
appreciation of the effort and_ skill re- 
quired to keep it in continuous operation. 
The detailed explanation of the dial sys- 
tem, the method of keeping track of calls 
and the work of the “Information” oper- 
ator all arouse considerable interest which 
can be used to motivate other phases of 
the work. The film provides the skilful 
teacher with the opportunity to develop 
certain attitudes as well as knowledge and 
will be especially useful in work on com- 
munication in the elementary business 
training course. 


A New Voice for Mr. X 
Two Reels, 16 mm. Sound 


Distributed by: 


Local Bell Telephone Company only. Con- 


tact your local manager. 
write to the A.T.&T. e 


Grade Placement: 


Please do not 


Elementary business training, office prac- 
tice and secretarial training classes, in the 


high school. 


Rental: Free 
Running Time: About 20 Minutes. 


Summary 


Two “businessmen meet on the street. 
One is feeling very chipper because he 
has just learned how to increase his busi- 
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ness. By way of explanation he takes his 
friend into the telephone office and dem- 
onstrates on the voice mirror. The voice 
mirror is a telephonic arrangement by 





which words spoken into the phone are 
repeated back so that the speaker may 
hear his own voice. By using contrasting 
tones and contrasting phrases over the 
voice mirror, one man indicates the vastly 
different customers’ reactions which may 
be produced by very common responses. 
On leaving, telephone pamphlets, includ- 
ing, “The Voice With a Smile” are taken 
for later study. The point is made that, 
“Personality rides the wires’. With his 
attention directed to the importance of the 
telephone as the voice of his business, the 
second business man returns to his own 
business a close observer of correct and 
incorrect methods of calling and answer- 
ing the telephone. He also learns to pay 
close attention to radio voices as models 
of good usage. He notes such details as 
the correct position in using a pad when 
taking a message, of straightening the 
telephone wire, of putting the receiver 
properly on the hook. 

The film then shows certain bad prac- 
tices which cause a loss of sales: 1) 
letting the phone ring without answerin? 
it, 2) leaving the phone for a long time 
after answering it, 3) inability to locate 
the person called, 4) referring call to one 
wrong person after another, 5) inability 
to find pencil or pad for message taking. 
After these wrong business practices are 
shown the film then repeats each of the 
previous situations and shows the correct 
method of handling it. The correct pro- 
cedures to be followed are shown very 
clearly and effectively. 


Evaluation 


The fundamental purpose of this film 
is to show the relation of good telephone 
manners to the sales of a business. It has 
apparently been produced with the idea of 
improving the telephone etiquette of adults 
who are engaged in selling and as tele- 
phonic representatives of their employers. 
Certain parts of this film drag a little and 
certain sequences do not contribute di- 
rectly to the achievement of the aim. 





However, certain parts of this commer- 
cially produced film can be integrated 
directly with parts of the business train- 
ing course, office practice courses, secre- 
tarial training courses and courses in per- 


sonality development. Those sequences 
which have to do with correct and incor- 
rect methods of answering the telephone 
coincide almost situation for situation 
with the New York City E.B.T. syllabus. 
Since these situations are portrayed by 
professional actors with the benefit of 
actual business backgrounds the drama- 
tizations are excellent. 

For those schools which have model 
telephone sets operated by batteries the 
film may serve as an introduction to a 
lesson in correct telephone usage. After 
the film has been shown and the detailed 
skills set the students may be given vari- 
ous types of messages to be sent and 
received over the model set. 

This film may be used as an introduc- 
tion, as a review, as a means of setting 
skills and as a basis for class discussion. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 
Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 
California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 


and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 












































Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Commercial 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 


most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL ? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The CouncIit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 to 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouncIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 











TO ALL TEACHERS 


WHO ARE MEMBERS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Testing Program 

For several years the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education has been 
concerned with the coordination of the 
activities of the various professional or- 
ganizations interested in the problems 
of business education. No attempt has 
been made to bring these organizations 
into a unified national organization but 
rather to set up a philosophy of business 
education which each of the various or- 
ganizations can work toward in achiev- 
ing the best educational goals for our 
students. 
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One of the problems which the Coun- 
cil has been attempting to answer, in 
order that teaching may be more ef- 
fective, is that of setting standards by 
which teachers can measure their work 
in terms of employment qualities and 
skills. To this end the National Coun- 
cil along with the National Office Man- 
agement Association has sponsored a 
nation-wide testing program. Some of 
the teaching groups have participated in 
this program. Much still needs to be 
done to make the program reach mor. 
schools and more students so that the 


test and its objectives may be revised to 
meet the needs of young people as they 
go into various levels of employment. 
In other words, a testing program to be 
really effective will reach all levels of 
employment, and it is toward this end 
that the testing program must work if 
it is to be a true measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching, as we have all 
levels of ability in our schools. Full in- 
formation about the testing program 
may be secured by referring to THE 
JourRNAL oF Business Epucation for Sep- 
tember, 1940 or by writing to the Joint 
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Committee on Tests, Lawrence’ Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Sample tests may be secured 


at the cost of $1.00 for the set. 


Activities of the Administrative Board 


The National Council Administrative 
Board, which is the elected representa- 
tive of more than forty teacher organi- 
zations from widely separated sections 
of the country, is planning an active 
program which should be of interest to 
all teachers and to all teacher organiza- 
tions. Among these activities is the at- 
tendance of Board members at business 
education conferences and_ sectional 
meetings for the purpose of keeping the 
Administrative Board informed _ of 
unique or outstanding programs and to 
offer their services in any way possible 
on those programs. The president of 
the Council has asked each Board mem- 
ber to attend all the meetings in his 
area, if possible, and to prepare a brief 
report to the president which, in turn, 
will appear in this section of the JouRNAL 
under the heading, “Activities of our 
Associations.” These will not be in 
the form of announcements or a copy 
of the program, but rather will report 
on outstanding speakers or unique fea- 
tures of the program which will be use- 
ful to other organizations in the prepa- 
ration of their programs in following 
months or years. 

The following is a list of Council 
Board members together with their 
school affiliations. These persons will 
be available to speak on the Council 


and its program. 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh 


L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

P. S. Lomax, New York University 

A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College 
of Education 

P. A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

B. R. Haynes, University of Tennes- 
see 

H. G. Shields, University of Chicago 

E. G. Blackstone. University of 
Southern California 

E. <A. Zelliot, Des 
Schools 

B. F. Kvker, U. S. Office of Education 


Moines Public 


J. M. Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, 


og earteneilie. Missouri 
E. Studekaker, Ball State Teachers 
Mite 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College 
McKee Fisk, Woman’s College, 


Greensboro. N. 


L. A. Rice, The Pac kard School, New 
York City 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky 

Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Public 
Schools 

Eleanor Skimin, Detroit Public 
Schools 

R. G. Price, University of Cincinnati 

C. C. Puckett, University of Denver 

|. G. Kirk, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 

R. C. Goodfellow, Newark Public 
Schools 


Election of Board Members for Term 
Ending September 1, 1945 


The president recently sent to each 
association, whose name he was able to 
secure, a ballot on which the associa- 
tion is to indicate its nominations to re- 
place the six persons on the Board 
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whose terms expire September 1, 1941. 
These persons will hold office as board 
members for a four-year term. The 
constitution provides that no member 
of the board may succeed himself, but 
the executive committee is construing 
this section liberally and is not apply- 
ing that provision to those members 
who were elected for the one-year peri- 
od under the reorganization plan of the 
Council. Each association which is a 
member or expects to have its dues paid 
by September 1, 1941 is entitled to nom- 
inate six members to the Board. The 
six members of the Board who receive 
the most votes according to the plan 
set up in the constitution shall be con- 
sidered elected. 

The constitution further provides that 
not more than one person from a school 
system or a college or univeristy may 
serve on the Board. The full list of 
the Board appears above under the 
heading “Activities of the Administra- 
tive Board.” 

If your association is or is to be 
eligible to cast a ballot, please do so 
through the constituted executive com- 
mittee or by vote of members, and for- 
ward your nominations to the president 
of the Council as soon as action can be 
taken. 

It is hoped that as nominations are 
made, serious consideration will be 
given to the problem of making certain 
that the board membership is repre- 
sentative of all sections and all levels 
of teaching, and at the same time make 
certain that the nominees are persons 
who will be able and willing to devote 
time and money to attend the meetings 
of the Board which are usually held at 
the time of the larger association meet- 
ings, such as the N.E.A, summer meet- 
ing, the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation winter meeting, the N.E.A. 
winter meeting, the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the Southern 
Business Education Association meet- 
ings. 

The names of the retiring Board mem- 
bers together with their school affilia- 
tions are as follows: 


Name School Affiliation 
Marion F. Tedens Chicago 
Public Schools 
Eleanor Skimin Detroit 


Public Schools 


R. G. Price Univ. of Cincinnati 
C. C. Puckett Univ. of Denver 
J. G. Kirk Philadelphia 

Public Schools 
R. C. Goodfellow Newark 


Public Schools 


The form of the official ballot which is 
printed on the following page may either 
be clipped and mailed in or a typewritten 
copy submitted. 


Membership in the Council 


If you as an individual teacher belong 
to a professional organization of busi- 
ness teachers which is not a member 
of the National Council and thus are not 
participating in the development of a 
national service organization to teach- 
ers, please urge your organization to 
join at once in order that we may have 
as many participating groups formed as 
possible as we get our program under 
way. 

The procedure of joining is simple. 
Full information regarding dues which 
the various organizations. pay is given 
on page 29 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
Have your association send its dues to 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, Secretary, Nation- 





Education, 43 
Press, New York University, Washing- 


al Council for Business 
ton Square East, New York, 

This membership of your professional 
organization in the Council entitles you 
to a reduced subscription rate to THE 
JourNAL or BustNness Epucation, Instead 
of paying the usual $2.00 per year, the 
individual teacher may receive it for 
$1.00, and you won’t want to miss the 
Journat for the coming year with its 
reports of the new activities of the 
Council. 


A Call to Service—Proposed Plan for 
National Organization of Youth 


In these days of “Calls to Action,’ 
‘Calls to Arms,” and “Call to Defense” 
we would not be up to date if we did 
not entitle this “A Call to Service.” This 
is a call to the teachers of business edu- 
cation throughout the United States 
who wish to have an opportunity to per- 
form a real service to boys and girls 
which should be grasped now as we 
come under the pressure of a national 
defense program. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, in seeking ways to make our 
educational program more effective and 
our teaching jobs easier and more satis- 
fying, sees an opportunity for every 
teacher of business subjects, in large as 
well as small schools, to participate in 
a national program of business educa- 
tion which will involve every student 
who takes business subjects. It is a 
program of tremendous possibilities in 
the development of citizens through a 
cooperative youth program and of de- 
veloping contacts with business groups 
which will be invaluable to the boys 
and girls as they go out into the busi- 
ness world. The proposed plan is as 
follows: 

(a) Organize a National Student 
group of boys and girls whose major 
interest is business education. This or- 
ganization shall be known as “Future 
Businessmen and Women of America,” 
or “Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica.” 

(b) The organization shall have ap- 
propriate insignia for those who are just 
starting their work, another insignia for 
those who have completed a more ad- 
vanced stage, and a key for those who 
have attained certain degrees of pro- 
ficiency or have certain employable qual- 
ities for the various levels of com- 
petence in the different types of occu- 
pations for which business trains. Thus 
we would tie the organization up with 
a national employment testing program. 

(c) The National Student Organiza- 
tion shall have responsibility for the 
planning of a national student conven- 
tion each year at a central point such 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, or 
the like. 

(d) Each state shall be entitled to as 
many delegates as that state has repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

(e) Each state shall have a chapter 
of the national organization which shall 
plan for a state convention each year 
to which local chapters will send dele- 
gates. 

(f) Each state may, if it seems desir- 
able, be further divided into district con- 
vention areas and each school which has 
a business curriculum will have a local 
chapter. This local chapter will, in 
many cases, merely become the active 
commercial education club which many 
schools already have. 

This plan would give impetus to the 
local commercial education program in 
that the young people would have a 
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feeling of belonging to a larger and 
more influential organization. 

The membership dues could be some- 
where in the neighborhood of five cents 
a week per member, which would pro- 
vide funds for the local chapter to send 
delegates to the state meeting which 
would, in turn, elect delegates to the 
national convention. Tentatively the 
plan would be for the local chapter to 
retain two cents of each person’s dues 
per week. One cent would be sent to 
the state chapter and two cents to the 
national chapter. The state dues would 
be entirely for delegates’ expenses to 
the national convention. That national 
dues would be for the purpose of pro- 
viding emblems for all members, for 
convention and organization expenses, 
and for an executive officer who would 
work under the direction of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education. 

The objectives of the organization 
would be along the lines of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) To develop an organization of 
youth under the auspices of the schools 
to which youth could belong and to 


which they could be loyal and which 
they would have an opportunity to 
serve. 


(2) To provide a national organiza- 
tion of young people interested in busi- 
ness careers, which would attract the 
interest of leaders in the field of busi- 
ness, education, government, and wel- 
fare. In other words, it would give to 
business education much the same na- 
tional recognition which the organiza- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
has given to agricultural education. The 


Future Farmers organization has its an- 
nual convention in a central city each 
year, at which time over a thousand 
boys and girls come and conduct what 
is considered to be the best convention 
program in the country. 

(3) To provide training in procedures 
of cooperative effort and actual contact 
with procedures of government and bus- 
iness. 

(4) To develop potential leaders by 
giving opportunity in a national way for 
recognition and service. 

(5) To indicate to those interested in 
youth and their welfare that business 
teachers are attacking the problem of 
youth organizations before they leave 
school instead of waiting until they 
leave school when they are likely to be- 
come the tool of subversive groups who 
seek to exploit their enthusiasm to gain 
their own political ends. 

(6) To interest local business groups 
and service groups in business education 
and the possibility of the local boys 
and girls representing the community 
at the state or national convention. It 
is entirely possible that service groups 
would sponsor additional delegates from 
many schools. 

There are many other advantages that 
would accrue under such an organiza- 
tion which will develop as the program 
gets under way. 


What Are The Next Steps? 


The constitution of the Council pro- 
vides that “The member associations 
specifically reserve the right to make 
national policies in the field of business 
education and do not delegate to the 


Administrative Board the right to com- 
mit them to any policy without first 
submitting a proposal that such a policy 
be established.” (Article X, Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the National Coun- 
cil.) 

Therefore, before the National Coun- 
cil can proceed with the formalities of 
the organization, and before it can take 
the responsibility of becoming the spon- 
sor of such a plan, it is necessary to se- 
cure the approval of the associations 
which are members of the Council. This 
needs to be done immediately if we are 
to get under way. 

Each member association president is 
requested to secure an immediate poll 
of the executive committee of his associ- 
ation to determine whether or not the 
Council is empowered to go ahead with 
this plan. If the association is not to 
meet within the next month, the presi- 
dent is urged to take a mail ballot on 
the proposition and submit the action to 
the president of the Council. May we 
have this vote by December 10 in order 
that the Administrative Board may act 
on it at the meeting of the Board which 
is scheduled for December 28, in Chi- 
cago? 

The proposition on which the mem- 
ber associations are to vote is: Shall the 
National Council for Business Education 
be empowered to sponsor a national 
organization of in-school youth whose 
interests are in the field of business along 
the lines indicated above? 

If this approval is secured, we should 
be able to plan for the first national 
youth convention during the winter of 
1942! 





OFFICIAL BALLOT 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 





BALLOT FOR NOMINATIONS TO ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


of 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Name of Association) 
Individual submitting ballot 
Address 


Office held in above ass 


( Association) 


by action of its members or executive committee hereby nominates the following six persons to the 


Administrative Board 


of the National Council for Business Education for a term of four years beginning September, 1941. 


Name 


School Connections 


4 {ddress 





Nore: In the ballot which went through the mails there was an error in that the first six names were listed as having 


their terms expire in 1941. 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


This should have read “1944. 
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matic 


event. 





Record Maker 


Miss Margaret Hamma 
typed 116 words per 
minute on the Electro- 


minute novice typing 





World's 


to win the 20- 
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World’s 


machine event. 





Record Maker 


Miss Stella Pajunas 
typed 106 words per 
minute on her Electro- 
matic to win the half- 
hour secretarial dictating 














E LECTROM ATI C the all-electric writing machine 


WILL ENABLE YOUR STUDENTS TO MAKE NEW RECORDS 100! 


In a speed and accuracy contest recently con- 
ducted in Chicago, in which all types of machines 
were eligible, operators of Electromatic all- 
electric writing machines established a total of 
seven new world’s records. 

The girls shown above were two of the con- 
testants who established new records in the sec- 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


retarial field. It has been definitely proved that 
the feather-light touch of the International All- 
Electric Writing Machine increases typing speed 
as much as 50 per cent. This machine means more 
work and better work accomplished in less time 
... less fatigue, greater accuracy and economy. 
Full information on request. 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 


N.Y IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Conventions, and 











A.A. of C.C. Chicago Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago on December 26, in 
conjunction with the N. C. T. F. conven- 
tion. A special program, reviewing the 
ten years of the organization’s history 
and achievements, is being prepared in 
commemoration of the anniversary. 

Following a business meeting in the 
afternoon the annual banquet will be 
held at 6:30 with L. E. Frailey, well- 
known letter specialist, as the principal 
speaker. The entire program will be 
concluded by 9:00 o’clock, in order not 
to interfere with the Federation pro- 
gram. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, C. M. Thompson, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; first vice-president, H. Everett 
Pope, Tulsa, Oklahoma; district vice- 
presidents, Chesley H. Husson, Bangor, 
Maine; Grace Martin Cornelius, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; D. E. Short, Jr., 
Nashville, Tennessee; C. I. Blackwood, 
Oklahoma _ City, Oklahoma; cS 
Parker, Santa Monica, California; A. J. 
Gmeiner, Denver, Colorado; E. G. Gar- 
vin, Detroit, Michigan; W. C. Angus, 
Winnipeg, Canada; J. L. Rendahl, For- 
est City, Iowa; executive secretary, C. 
W. Woodward, Burlington, Iowa; 
chairman, board of examiners, J. F. 
Lenz, Newark, Ohio. 


Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools 


The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association will hold its  thir- 
teenth annual convention at the Baker Ho- 
tel in Dallas, Texas, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 22 and 23. 

Laurence Vincent of the Vincent Busi- 
ness College, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
president of the Association, will preside 
over the first general session Frida; 
morning which will be preceded by group 
breakfasts for the members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Colleges 
and for the members and friends of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools. Speakers at the first 
session will be Jean Wever Keller, Tower 
Secretarial School, San Antonio, Texas, 
and J. D. Miracle, Draughon’s Business 
College, Abiline, Texas. Each speech will 
be followed by a fifteen-minute discus- 
sion period, the first under the leadership 
of J. L. Farnsworth, Draughon’s Business 
College, Corpus Christi, Texas, and the 
second under the direction of “si TI. Black- 
wood, Davis Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Stanley J. Shook, vice-president of the 
Association will be the presiding officer 
at the luncheon. Scheduled to speak at 
the afternoon session are R. W. Baxan- 
dall, Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; J. T. Vetter, Draughon Busi- 
ness College, Little Rock, Arkansas; H. 
E. V. Porter, Jamestown Business Col- 
lege, Jamestown, New York; and Clem 
Boling, Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Discussion lead- 


ers for this session include C. R. Belmon, 
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Austin, Tex- 
College of 


Business, 
\\ oodward, 


Austin School of 
as and C. W. 


Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 
Charles T. Evans, Arkansas Power 
and Light Company, Little Rock, Arkan- 


sas, will give the main address at the 
banquet Friday night, Toastmaster will 
be J. E. George, Enid Business College, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

A breakfast will open the Saturday 
morning session with vice-president Shook 


presiding. Guest speaker will be William 
McGraw, formerly Attorney-General of 
Texas. Following the election of officers 


at the general business session, there will 
be speeches by E. A. Guise, Tulsa Busi- 
ness College, Tulsa, Oklahoma and F. A. 
Reynolds, Brantley-Draughon Business 
College, Fort Worth, Texas, and a dis- 
cussion under the leadership of J. W. 
Curtis, Draughon’s Business College, 

Jackson, Mississippi. Concluding the ses- 
sion will be eight five-minute discussions 
of subjects pertaining to private commer- 
cial schools, each led by a well-known 
educator. 

“Impressions Gained from the Conven- 
tion” will be summarized by E. O. Fen- 
ton, American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa; H. E. Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado; 
and Alice Wiley, Office Training School, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

The Accounting and 
tions of the Teachers’ 
SPCSA will hold separate 
discussions Saturday morning. Mrs. Je- 
well Spinks, Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas, president of the Teachers’ 
Division, will be chairman of the Secre- 
tarial Section meeting, and Denice E. Pit- 
cock, Southwestern Business University, 
Houston, Texas, vice-president of the [i- 
vision, will act as chairman for the Ac- 
counting Section meeting. Following the 
discussions there will be a joint meeting 
of the two sections for the election of 
officers. 


Secretarial Sec- 
Division oft 
round-table 


8 
New England Teachers Conference 


Over seventy representatives from 
New England schools attended the 
meeting of the New England Business 
Teachers Conference held Saturday, 
October 19, in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Charles Zoubeck of the Gregg 
Publishing Company was the principal 
speaker. Other speakers included Flor- 
ence Andrew of the Fisher School. 
Boston, and H. U. Quinn, president of 
the Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The afternoon session 
consisted of Round Tables in the steno- 
graphic and accounting divisions. 

David Hourin, South Middlesex Sec- 
retarial School, Concord, Massachusetts, 
was elected president of the Conference 
for the coming vear; A. J. DePippo, 
Nashua Business College, Nashua, New 
Hampshire was named vice-president 
and Nell Prasol of the Northampton Com- 
mercial College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. secretary. 

The New England Business College 
Association, parent organization to the 
New England Business Teachers Con- 
ference, will hold a convention in Bos- 
ton on November 29 and 30 





N.A.A.C.S. Meeting in Chicago 


The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will hold its annual 
meeting in the City of Chicago, December 
26 and 27, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

Dr. E. M. Hull, Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Association, will 
convene the first session at 9:30 A.M., 
Thursday morning. A strong program 
has been arranged covering current topics 
in commercial education of special inter- 
est, including legislative enactments with 
special reference to taxation requirements 
of private commercial schools. This sub- 
ject and the effect of preparedness activi- 
ties upon private schools will be presented 
from practical and expert observations in 
keeping with the general plan of the pro- 
gram. Following a luncheon at noon, a 
complete, full and spirited program is 
scheduled for the afternoon session up to 
adjournment at 5:30 P.M. 

The annual banquet on Friday evening 
will be an enjoyable occasion as _ usual. 
Music, inspiration, awarding of Silver 
Certificates and the address of the eve- 
ning by DeLoss Walker, one of the most 
brilliant speakers of our time, will be well 
worth the time and expense of this holi- 
day event in Chicago. An invitation is 
extended to friends and interested edu- 
cators generally to enjoy this banquet with 
officers | and members of the Association. 

A more complete announcement will 
appear in Accredited News at a later date 
in November. 

» 


American Vocational 
Association Convention 


Amer- 
held 


The annual convention of the 
ican Vocational Association, to be 
December 16-18 in San Francisco, wil! 
have as its theme the currently im- 
portant problem of youth and national 
defense and its relation to vocational 
education. 

John F. Brady, president of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, is chair- 
man of the San Francisco committee in 
charge of convention arrangements. 

Preceding the convention, on Decem- 
ber 13, 14, and 15, state directors of vo- 
cational education will convene to dis- 
cuss their problems and procedures. 


Teachers College Breakfasts 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will hold breakfast meetings in con- 
nection with the annual conventions of 
two of the major business education as- 
sociations—the Nashville meeting of 
the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation and the Chicago meeting of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration. The Nashville breakfast meet- 
ing will be held on Saturday. November 
30, at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, while 
the Federation breakfast meeting will 
be held Saturday, December 28, at Hotel 
Sherman. All former students of Colum- 
bia University are invited. Further in- 
formation will appear in the printed pro- 
grams at both meetings. 
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NEA Department 


The NEA Department of Business 
Education will hold its next annual con- 
vention in the summer of 1941 in the 
Hotel Kenmore in Boston. Committee 
assignments are rapidly being completed 
and plans for the next convention are 
beginning to take definite form. The 
work of the organization is progressing 
smoothly; this should be a year of 
real progress for the Department. 

It will be the purpose of this ad- 
ministration to build upon the founda- 
tion that has been laid by preceding 
administrations. Therefore, established 
policies and activities will be continued. 
Under the supervision of a strong 
editorial staff, the National Business 
Education Quarterly and the National 
Business Education News will go out 
regularly to the membership, Through 
an official representative, a vital contact 
will be maintained with the National 
Education Association. An official cor- 
respondence will be carried on with the 
administration of other educational or- 
ganizations, and, in many cases, per- 
sonal contact will be made by represen- 
tatives of the Department. An enter- 
prising membership campaign will be 


Activities 


conducted. A vital and timely program 
will be planned for the annual conven- 
tion in Boston. 

Additional policies and activities will 
be initiated and carried on. A business 
education directory will be compiled and 
published within the next year or so; 
the directory committee is already at 
work. An active part will be taken in 
the Junior College Study of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges; a 
committee began its work last year and 
will carry on until the study is com- 
pleted. A committee of experts will co- 
operate with Phi Delta Kappa in the 
completion of the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion, through criticisms and suggestions 
concerning the definitions of business 
education terminology. A policy board 
for planning and executing relations 
with professional organizations has re- 
cently been appointed. Demands for 
services from other organizations are 
pressing in on the Department for con- 
sideration. Every effort will be made 
to render efficient and effective services, 
where it is deemed advisable. 

—Vernal H. Carmichael, President 
NEA Department of Business Education. 


Southern Association Convention 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will get under way Thursday 
evening, November 28, at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The general theme for the three day ses- 
sion will be “The Future of Business 
Education in the South.” 

The opening event will be a Fellow- 
ship Dinner at 7 p.m. Thursday with 





Parker Liles, President 

R. R. Richards of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College in Richmond, 
Kentucky, presiding. Speakers will be 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and Dr. D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh. 

Parker Liles, president of the Associ- 
ation, will preside over the first general 
session Friday morning. Following the 
welcome address and response, there 
will be four speakers, Dr. F. G. Nichols 
of Harvard University; Dr. McKee Fisk 
of the Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina; Dr. Esta Ross Stuart, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Richard 
E. Jaggers, director of teacher training 


New England 


The 39th annual convention of the 
New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association will open with 
an informal reception and registration 
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and certification in Kentucky. Reports 
of the nominating, sight-seeing and con- 
stitution committees will be made before 
adjournment for luncheon. 

Kermit D. Farris, S. B. E. A. secre- 
tary, will preside over the luncheon 
meeting. B. Frank Kyker, chief of Bus- 
iness Education Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. will speak on 

‘The Balance Sheet of Business Edu- 
cation” and Henry Harap of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, will speak on “Consumer Educa- 
tion in the Business Curriculum.” 

Three sectional meetings in the after- 
noon will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Gertrude DeArmond, Wheeler Business 
College, 3irmingham, Alabama; Ernes- 
tine Melton, Senior High S School, High 
Point, North Carolina; and  Lelah 
Brownfield, Alabama College, Monte- 
valla, Alabama. Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, will give the main address at the 
banquet Friday night. 

Saturday morning’s panel discussions 
will cover secretarial subjects, college 
and high school accounting, commercial 
law, salesmanship, distributive and con- 
sumer education. Leaders include Dr. 
Esta Ross Stuart, Clyde I. Blanchard, 
of the Gregg Publishing Company; Dr. 
J. M. Hanna, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk; W. R. Pittman, Massey Bus- 
iness College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
A. D. Albright, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Nashville; and T. 
H. Coates, New River College, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. 

Speakers at the concluding general 
session will be J. H. Dodd, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and Mr. Kyker. 


Convention 


on Saturday, November 23 at the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Building, the 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 





The three morning sectional meet- 
ings will include a bookkeeping and ma- 
chine practice section, a consumers eco- 
nomics section and a secretarial and 
machine practice section. Chairmen of 
the sections are Carl Birmingham, New- 
ton High School, Newton, Massachu- 
setts; Raymond S. Dower, Wakefield 
High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts; 
and Mrs. Ethel N. Parkhurst, Classical 
High School, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Following the sectional meetings, 
there will be a panel discussion or “In- 





Elmer C. Wilbur, President 


formation Please” program under the 
direction of Harold Cowan, head of the 
commercial department, Dedham High 
School. Participants will be Jane Berri- 
man, Brookline High School, Boston; 
Nathan Goodman, Lynn Classical High 
School; Catherine Levere, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; Eve- 
lyn Olivier, Gloucester High School, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

“Civilized Living” is the title of the 
address which will be given at the after- 
noon session by Charles G. Reigner, 
president of the H. M. Rowe Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland. This talk will 
be followed by a business meeting. 

An informal get-together supper has 
been arranged for Friday night preced- 
ing the convention sessions for the en- 
tertainment of out-of-town members 
and guests. 

e 


Southern Conference On 
Audio-Visual Education 


The Fourth Annual Southern Confer- 
ence on Audio-Visual Education, which 
was held at the Biltmore Hotel in At- 
lanta, Georgia, November 14 to 16, drew 
more than one thousand educators to 
learn of the most recent developments 
in the use of sight and sound teaching 
aids. 

In addition to the specialized group 
forums and the exhibits of audio-visual 
equipment, the program included ad- 
dresses by Roger Albright, liaison of- 
ficer of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America; Leonard 
Power of the Federal Radio Education 
Council; Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, edu- 
cational director for RCA; and Floyde 
E. Brooker of the American Council on 
Education. 

e 


School Administrators To Meet 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will hold its annual con- 
vention February 22 through February 
27 at Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
Association is composed of city, county 
and State superintendents of schools 
throughout the United States. 
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Federation 


Convention 


Plans 


TIME: December 26, 27, 28 
PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


The annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will 
open at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois on Thursday evening, December 26, 
with a special program to serve as a con- 
tinuation of the Christmas celebration for 
those who missed part or all of their cele- 
bration at home. The convention sessions 
will continue through Saturday, Decem- 
ber 

Federation President B. F. Williams 
has announced the selection of three out- 
standing speakers with national reputa- 
tions. Congressman T. V. Smith of IIli- 
nois will be the banquet speaker while 
Dr. Earl Harper of the University of 
Iowa and Rabbi Louis Mann of Chicago 
Sinai Congregation will speak on the gen- 
eral program. 


announced as 
Business 


the convention has _ been 
“Clarifying the Objectives of 
Education.” 

Friday evening, December 27 is the 
night reserved for meetings of individual 
organizations or groups. The National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, and several fra- 
ternities have already scheduled meetings 
for this night. Any other organization 
wishing to plan a similar meeting should 
get in touch with Paul Moser of the 
Moser School, Chicago, Illinois, chairman 
of the local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

At the business meeting on Saturday 
afternoon several amendments to the Con- 
stitution will be submitted to Federation 








Officers of the National 


Commercial Teachers Federation 








B. F. Williams 
President 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
2nd Vice-President 


Mr. Smith is not only a member of the 
National House of Representatives, but is 
also a professor of philosophy on the 
staff of the University of Chicago. His 
brilliant oratory, spiced with good humor, 
will provide a fitting climax to the con- 
vention on Saturday evening. 

Dr. Harper is world-famous as an edu- 
cator, editor, musician, and traveler, and 
has written several books on music, re- 
ligion and travel. He was educated for 
the ministry but has since served on the 
faculties of several colleges. His remark- 
able grasp of social and political prob- 
lems assures a speech of interest to every- 
one present. 

Programs for the two departments, the 
public school and private school sections, 
will be announced later as will the round- 
table programs. The general theme of 
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J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


J. Evan Armstrong 
Ist Vice-President 


Karl M. Maukert 
Treasurer 


members for approval. One amendment 
concerns the establishment of a college 
department to supplement the existing 
public schools and private schools depart- 
ments. If the amendment is passed the 
new department will elect a member to 
the Executive Board and share in the 
presidency of the organization every third 
year. 

Admittance to the meetings during the 
convention will be by badge, according to 
an announcement by the Executive Board. 
This ruling was made in fairness to mem- 
bers who have paid their dues, since at 
some former conventions, meetings were 
so crowded by non-members that there 
was no room for members. 

Saturday night’s banquet and dance will 
be the concluding features of the out- 
standing program. 


Reservations for hotel rooms should be 
made in advance of the convention in or- 
der to be assured of reasonable rates. 
The Hotel Sherman is making available 
a large number of single rooms at $2.50 
a day and double rooms at $4.00 a day. 

In addition to President Williams, ot- 
ficers of the Federation include J. Evan 
Armstrong, Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, first vice-president; Ernest A. 
Zelliott, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, secretary; Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Board are 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Moser and Mr. Hill, 
Ivan E. Chapman, Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Business Writing Association 


The collegiate teachers of business 
English have an association, organized to 
further their especial interests. They evi- 
dently seem to be well on the road to de- 
veloping an excellent program, for their 
bulletin has now been published for sev- 
eral consecutive months. The bulletin 
gives specific examples of good and poor 
letters and gives criticisms of letters sub- 
mitted in previous bulletins. 

This specific teaching material should 
be a considerable boon to teachers of 
business English not only on the collegiate 
level but also on the secondary school 
level. 

The program for the Association's 
annual convention, scheduled for De- 
cember 30-31, at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City, is now in preparation. 
Professor Alta Gwinn Saunders of the 
University of Illinois is general chairman 
and Professor N. W. Barnes of Colum- 
bia University is local chairman in 
charge of arrangements. 

The recently elected 
coming year are: 


officers for the 


of Texas. 


President: W. P. Boyd, University, 
Barnes, 


Vice-President, East: Dr. 
Columbia University. 

Vice-President, South: H. L. 
University. 

Vice-President, Mid-West: Mrs. Alta 
Saunders, University of Illinois. 

Vice President, West: Carl Naether, University 
of Southern California. 

Secretary: C. 
Tllinois. 

Directors-at-Large: Dr. Roy Davis, Boston 
University: Dr. E. J. Kilduff, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. R. R. University of 
Wisconsin. 


Marcoux, Tulane 


Gwinn 


Anderson, University of 


Aurner, 


Interesting Bulletin 


The mimeographed bulletin Summary 
of the Second Annual Joint Conference 
of Retailers and Retail Teachers gives 
the proceedings for the conference held 
in conjunction with the Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Convention of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association. It contains talks 
on the various possibilities for distribu- 
tive education for the next five years and 
the value of distributive education train- 
ing to the merchant. Methods of im- 
proving the program of distributive edu- 
cation are included. 

Among the contributors were Bishop 
3rown of Pittsburgh, Dean Brisco of 
New York University, Brayton F. Wil- 
son of the Prince School, Marion Lyndon 
of the University of Tennessee, Nina 
Clover of Oklahoma, and Dr. Kibby, 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion at Sacramento, California. 
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Ke Z Pradical 


with this new workbook published in September, 1940 


RETAILING 


Principles and Practices 
WORKBOOK 
By 
RICHERT AND KAUFFMAN 


our 








1. So practical that it can and should be used with any textbook on re- 
tailing or retail selling. 

2. Outstanding for completeness and for quality and quantity of projects. 
3. Contains “reading assignments” in a variety of textbooks, making it 
well suited for courses taught with a single textbook or those taught by 
the reference-library method. 

4. First half contains problems, projects, and exercises in the four principal 
divisions of retailing—buying, advertising, selling and management. Sec- 
ond haf dea's with physical, mental, and moral qualities necessary for 
successful selling and with the personality skills needed. 

5. 244 pages, 8¥2 x 11 inches, perforated and punched for filing. 

6. Authors experienced in teaching retailing classes and in practical selling. 











List Price, 80c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


is Not a One Cent Sale! 
but... 


you do get two units of commercial room 
furniture for the price of one! 




















Sheldon designers pioneered the develop- 
ment of combination typing and bookkeep- 
ing desks. You save the cost of a complete 
room of furniture, and the cost of providing a 
separate room for bookkeeping or typing. 
One room suffices for both courses. 


The ¢Q-20 Combination Typing-Bookkeeping 
Desk illustrated can also be had with 6 
drawers located in the pedestal on the right 
side. Such drawers are usually master- 
keyed providing private locker space for six 
sections of students. 


















There is a Sheldon Representative near you now. Write 
today for our complete catalog, prices, and information 
relative to other items of Sheldon Commercial Room 


MUSKEGON 
y 732 NIMS STREET 


MICHIGAN 








Furniture. 
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Unzicker With South-Western 
Publishing Company 

Francis V. Unzicker, former itinerant 
instructor of distributive education and 
instructor in commercial education at 
A &M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
has been named Illinois representative 
for the South-Western Publishing Co. 

Mr. Unzicker’s nineteen years in the 
educational field included every type of 
teaching experience from that in one- 
room rural schoolhouses to college and 
graduate school instruction. He taught 
in the Gary, Indiana, schools and at 


Unzicker 


Gary College for a number of years. He 
holds his B.S. degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College , Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and took two years of graduate study at 
the University of Chicago. 

A member of many professional or- 
ganizations, Mr. Unzicker is national 
treasurer of Delta Pi Epsilon, vice-pres- 
ident of the College Instructors Round 
Table of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, and past president 
of the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Directors Association. He has 
done considerable research in consumer 
and distributive education and has been 
a frequent contributor to professiona! 
magazines. 

© 
Mr. Stonehouse Honored 


Albert M. Stonehouse, manager of the 
School Department of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, was recently presented 
with a gold watch by his company in 
appreciation of his twenty-five years of 
service with the organization. 

Mr. Stonehouse is president of the 
Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association, an organization 
composed of representatives of major 
companies dealing in or manufacturing 
school equipment and supplies. 

° 
Mrs. Whitley to Bryant College 


Mrs. Sarah Whitley has resigned her 
position as head of the secretarial division 
of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
to accept an appointment as associate dean 
of the department of secretarial science 
at Bryant College in Providence, Rhode 


Island. 

Mrs. Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas and New York Uni- 
versity, and also studied Spanish and 
Spanish shorthand in Spain and Cuba. 


Whitley attended 


1940 


.NOVEMBER, 


Noel-Gilbreth 

Harold Gilbreth was recently appoint- 
ed acting head of the Department of 
Commerce at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina in the absence of 
Thomas W. Noel who volunteered for 
duty in the United States Navy Dr. 
Noel, who will have the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Commander and will do accounting 
work for the duration of the emergency, 
is stationed in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Gilbreth left the faculty of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
at Macomb, Illinois, to accept the new 
position. His earlier teaching experi- 
ence was in the high school at Rome, 
Georgia, at Winthrop College, and as 
a teaching fellow at New York Univer- 
sity. He holds his A.B. degrees from 
Western Kentucky Teachers College 
and from the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce. His Master’s degree was 
granted by the University of Kentucky. 


Dr. Noel Mr. Gi'breth 


Dr. Noel received his B.A. degree 
from Grand Island College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska and holds both a Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degree from New 
York University. He taught in the high 
schools of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and at Grand Island College, and 
for eleven years was dean of the 
School of Commerce at Georgia School 
of Technology in Atlanta. He has been 
head of the commerce department at 
Winthrop College since 1934. 

° 
Additions to Whitewater Faculty 

Henry M. Collins, a former teacher at 
Dunlap, Iowa, and J. M. Greene, for- 
merly at Evanston, Illinois, have been 
appointed to the faculty of the depart- 
inent of commercial education at State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. Paul A. Carlson is director of that 
department. 

Mr. Collins was graduated from Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, and received his Master’s degree 
from Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. He has taught commer- 
cial subjects in the high school at Farn- 
hamville, Iowa. 

Mr. Greene, a graduate of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, received his 
Master's degree from Northwestern 
University and has worked on his doc- 
torate at New York University. He 
had teaching experience in the commer- 
cial department at Barron, Wisconsin, 
before going to Evanston, Illinois. 


DeLaurenti Named Regional 
Supervisor in Illinois 


John C. DeLaurenti, 
engaged in Bobet studies at Harvard 
and New York Universities from 1938 
to 1940, has been appointed supervisor 
of distributive education for Central and 
Southern Illinois. 

Mr. DeLaurenti received his A.B. de- 
gree from Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Illinois, and his Master’s degree 
from New York University. He began 
his teaching in the commercial depart- 
ment of Greenup High School, Greenup, 


who has been 


Mr. DeLaurenti 


Illinois and later became superintendent 
of the Strasburg Public Schools in 
Strasburg, Illinois. He has taught ad- 
vertising courses at The Packard School 
in New York City and was an instructor 
in the business education department at 
New York University while taking 
graduate work there. 

2 
Horner New Department Head 

C. W. Horner was recently elected busi 
ness co-ordinator and chairman of the 
commercial department at the Colorado 
Springs High School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, where he has been an instruc- 
tor since 1927, 

\ graduate of Colorado State College 
of Education, a Colorado, where 
he received his M.A. degree in 1932, Mr. 
Horner served as ead of the commercial 
departments in the high — of Gree- 
ley and Boulder, Colorado, before joining 
the Colorado Springs faculty. 

e 


Evans Accepts Post at Winthrop 

R. A. Evans has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of commerce 
at Winthrop College, the South Caro- 
lina College for Women, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. He was previously em- 
ployed in the office of a certified public 
accountant specializing in income tax 
work. 

A graduate of the University of Flor- 
ida, he has taken advanced work at 
30owling Green’ Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and in 1938 
received his Master of Science degree 
from Columbia University. 

His teaching experience includes four 
years’ work in the high schools of Baker 
and Marion counties in Florida. Fol- 
lowing this he was employed in the 
Jacksonville, Florida office of Haskins 
and Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 
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Buckley Named State Director 


Dr. Harold B. Buckley has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of business 
education for the state of Pennsylvania, 
where he will supervise both distribu- 
tive education under the George-Deen 
Act, and commercial education. He re- 
places Professor Bishop Brown, director 
of the research bureau for retail train- 
ing at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Buckley has held a temporary ap- 
pointment as special agent for distribu- 





Dr. Buckley 


tive education in the Office of Education 
at Washington, D. C., since the spring 
of 1939. Previous to that he was super- 
visor of business education for the day 
schools of Philadelphia for thirteen 
years, and during the last ten years of 
this period was also supervisor of busi- 
ness education in the city’s evening 
schools. He has gained extensive busi- 
ness training in eleven years of part- 
time and full-time employment in store 
selling and management. 

Dr. Buckley has served as a teacher- 
training instructor at the summer ses- 
sions of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Temple, 
Michigan, and Syracuse Universities. His 
Doctor’s degree in Education was grant- 
ed by Temple University. 


© 
Wilkins to Standish High School 


Ernest G. Wilkins, head of the com- 
mercial department at Jay High School, 
Jay, Maine, since 1929, resigned his 
position to go to Standish High School 
at Sebago Lake, Maine, where he is a 
teacher of commercial subjects. 

Mr. Wilkins is a graduate of Worcester 
Business College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and has studied for several sum- 
mer sessions at Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. He has acquired considerable 
practical experience working in the pay- 
roll office of the Wilton Woolen company 
and has done governmental accounting for 
the town of Jay for the past three years. 

© 


Miss Welch Goes to Oklahoma 


Nolabelle Welch has resigned her po- 
sition as instructor in commerce at Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas, to accept a similar 
position in Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 

Miss Welch was 
East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas, received her M.A. 
degree from New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, and 
her M.S. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She 
bas also studied at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, and at 
the University of Chicago. 


graduated from 
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Bast Takes New Position 


M. L. Bast, for the past eleven years 
head of the commerce department of 
the E] Reno (Oklahoma) schools, has 
accepted a position in the department 
of commerce of Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. He _ will teach 
courses in typewriting and related sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Bast received his B.S. degree from 
Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. In 1938 he 
was granted an M.A. degree in commer- 
cial education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. During the past 
summer, he took further graduate work 
at the University of California. 





Mr. Bast 


Previous to his connection with the 
El Reno schools, he was a teacher in 
the Clinton (Oklahoma) system. He 
has supplemented his teaching experi- 
ence with actual business experience, 
doing stenographic work for a large im- 
plement company. 

€ 


Wheeler Appoints Miss Green 


Bessie Green, formerly of Hastings Col- 
lege in Hastings, Nebraska, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Wheeler 
Business College in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where she will have charge of dic- 
tation and transcription work, and teach 
reporting. 





Miss Green 


Miss Green is a graduate of The Gregg 
College, Chicago. She holds a B.A. de- 
gree from Hastings College and has done 
additional work at the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Colorado. 

& 


Mrs. Williams at Columbia 


Mrs. Rae C. Williams has taken a 
year’s leave of absence from her posi- 
tion as head of the retail selling depart- 
ment of the Technical High School in 
Omaha, Nebraska, to continue her grad- 
uate work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 





Akron Appointment for Cummings 


A. Frederick Cummings, for the past 
two years a teacher in Waynesburg 
High School, Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed instructor in 
secretarial science at the University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Robert W. 
Summersgill. 

In addition to his secretarial courses 
at the University proper, Mr. Cummings 
is teaching personal use bookkeeping at 





Mr. Cummings 


the University of Akron Community 
College, an adult education project of 
the University. 

A graduate of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, in 1938, Mr. 
Cummings received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh last 
August. Previous to his teaching ex- 
perience at Waynesburg he taught in 
West View High School, West View, 
Pennsylvania. 

© 
Benninger Heads Department 


Lawrence J. Benninger has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sec- 
retarial administration in the College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. He succeeds 
Mrs. Helen McCormick Johnston who 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. 

For the past three years, Mr. Ben- 
ninger has been head of the commercial 
department of Morenci High School, 
Morenci, Arizona. He completed his 
requirements for the Master of Arts 
degree at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, during the past summer. 


Miami University Appoints Young 


Joseph H. Young, teacher in the Bed- 
ford High School, Bedford, Indiana for 
the past two years, has been appointed 
instructor in the newly organized divi- 
sion of secretarial studies at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
A graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute, Indiana, Mr. 
Young holds the degree of Master of 


Education from Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
© 


New Position for Baimonte 


John Baimonte has resigned from his 
position in the commerce department of 
the Pine Bluffs High School, Pine 
Bluffs, Wyoming, to accept a similar po- 


sition in the Cody High School, Cody, 
Wyoming. : 
During the past summer, Mr. Bai- 


monte received his Master’s degree from 
the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley, Colorado. 
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IF SHE HAS ““WORKING KNOWLEDGE” 
THE ANSWER IS YES... 


Modern business has done away with old-fashioned apprentice methods. It wants experts—people 
who already know how to handle the complicated filing equipment that is the backbone of their opera- 
tions. It needs people who don’t have to be trained after they are hired. 

Today's schools have brought this practical training into their classrooms. They teach by PRACTICE— 


experience on the actual systems that their students will use in the office. 


These schools have successfully bridged the gap between learning and earning. 


VERTICAL FILING METHODS VISIBLE FILING METHODS 


Remington Rand has developed complete vertical filing Visible records have become more and more important 
outfits for “practice teaching.'’ The student works with an in this day of streamlined business. And management 
actual small-sized replica of the file she'll use on her job. demands employees who understand the use of this vital 

She learns every system in general i control equipment. Each prac- 
Pam business use. With the set goes a pe? ae E tice portfolio contains six 

Sn textbook adaptable to any cur- i cou: Kardex filing pockets, com- 

ay riculum, and supplementary teach- plete with colored signals and 


ers’ guides to simplify teaching a a = card forms. Full instructions 
thousand-fold! accompany every installation. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ OFFER 


One teacher in every school that installs a complete outfit, may take a FREE training 
course conducted by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING—an organization that offers 
a free question and answer service. Teachers everywhere applaud its value. Clip the coupon 
for further details. No obligation, of course. 
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Heinsen Accepts New Position 


Robert B. Heinsen has resigned his 
position at the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois to join the 
faculty of the J. Sterling Morton Town- 
ship High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Mr. Heinsen is at present working for 


his Ph.D. degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He holds a B.S.C. degree and 
a Master’s degree from the State Uni- 


versity of Iowa. 





Mr. Heinsen 


Beginning his teaching career at 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, Mr. Heinsen later went 
to the Momence Community High 
School, where he acted as head of the 
commercial department before going to 
Illinois. 


Miss Hughes Advanced 


Ruth Hughes, a teacher in the Senior 
High School at Maplewood, Missouri, 
for the past ten years, was recently ap- 
pointed instructor of commercial edu- 
cation classes at the University of Mis- 
souri in Columbia. 

Miss Hughes has handled the duties 
of her new position for the past three 
summers. The steady growth of the 
department has necessitated the addi- 
tion of a full-time instructor. 

Miss Hughes holds a B.S. degree 
from the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 
and a Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. She has also done 
gr raduate work at W ashington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. Her teaching 
experience includes an initial post at 
Chillicothe, Missouri, and evening 
school instruction at Hadley Vocational 
School in St. Louis. 


Miss Templeton to Virginia 


Winifred Templeton, formerly of the 
Owen D. Young Model School in Van 
Hornesville, New York, was_ recently 
appointed an instructor in commercial 
education at Mary Washington College 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

A graduate of Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Miss Templeton 
has taken graduate work at Columbia 
University. She has taught in the high 
schools at Winslow, Arizona, and Wil- 
low Springs, Missouri. 
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N. Y. U. Appointments 


Eula Annette Nagle, for the past two 
years tutor in shorthand and typing at 
the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in secretarial stud- 
ies at New York University. She has 
taught in the high schools of Cameron, 
Schulenburg, Bryan, and Athens, all in 


Texas. 
Louise Green has been granted a 
leave of absence from her position as 


head of the commercial department of 
Bowie High School, El Paso, Texas, to 
~ i a teaching fellowship at New 

York University. Miss Green formerly 
taught in the State Orphans Home, Cor- 
sicana, Texas, and at one time headed 
the commercial department of Yoe 
High School, Cameron, Texas. 

Harold M. Perry has taken leave of 
absence from the business administra- 
tion department at Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, to accept a_ teaching 
fellowship at New York University. He 
holds a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Before going to Pitts- 
burg. he taught for six years in Illinois 
high schools. 


Elizabethtown Appoints Dr. Skene 


The new head of the department of 
business at Elizabethtown College in 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, is Dr. Et- 
ta C. Skene, who was a member of the 
faculty of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina for part of last year. 

Before going to Winthrop College, 
Dr. Skene was associated with West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine 
She has also taught in 


for five years. 
secondary schools in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

She received her Master’s and Doc 


tor’s degrees from New York University 
where she was a teaching fellow and in- 
structor for three years. She has done 
graduate work at the University of Okla- 
homa and at Teachers College. Colum- 
bia, and holds a teacher’s diploma from 
Gregg College, Chicago. 
6 


Babel Returns to Wethersfield 

Felix A. Babel. who has been teach- 
ing in Norwood High School, Norwood. 
Massachusetts, for the past two and 
one-half years. has been called back to 
the Wethersfield High Sehisel in Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut as head of the de- 
partment of business education. 

Prior to going to Norwood, Mr. Babel 
taught at Wethersfield for five and one- 
half years. spending the latter part of 
that period as head of the business edu- 
cation department. 


Miss Hunsinger Receives Doctorate 


After completing work on her Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Marjorie Hunsinger has resumed her 
duties as Dean of the School of Educa- 


tion of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids. 
Michigan. She was granted leave of 
absence last February in order to ac- 


cept a teaching fellowship at Pittsburgh. 


Crouse Goes to Columbia 


John C. Crouse, formerly instructor 
and supervisor of business education at 
Whitewater, 


State Teachers College, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed an as- 
sistant in business education at Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. He 
will study for his Ph.D. degree in the 
department of business education under 
the direction of Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner. 





Mr. Crouse 


Mr. Crouse has previously done work 
on his doctorate at the University of 
Southern California. He holds his 
Master’s Pec from Columbia and his 
B.S. degree from Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Before going to Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, Mr. Crouse was com- 
mercial instructor in George Washing- 


ton High School, Indianapolis, and in 
other Indiana schools. He has contrib- 
uted several articles to professional 


magazines. 


e 
Miss Blackburn Takes New Position 

Miss Willie Ruby Blackburn, who has 
served twice as president of the North 
Carolina Business Education Association, 
has accepted a position as head of the 
business department of Montreat Col- 
lege, Montreat, North Carolina. 

Miss Blackburn was head of the busi- 
ness education department at the Wil- 
mington High School, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, for five years, and 
taught in Central High School, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, for four years. 
She has also been a critic teacher in 
Georgia State College for Women. 

Miss Blackburn’s degrees are from 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro and from 
the Peneinte of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 


e 

LeMoine Changes Position 

Ralph A. LeMoine has been appointed 
head of the commercial department of 
East High School in Waterloo, Iowa. 
He has been associated with the Wash- 
ington High School in Washington, 
Iowa, for the past eight years, and dur- 
ing his last two years there also taught 
commercial classes in Washington Jun- 
ior College. 

Mr. LeMoine received his 
degree from the University of 
Akron, Ohio, in 1939. 


Master’s 
Akron, 
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Report on Business Organization 


3ecause of the increasing volume ot 
business and the resulting need for build- 
ing up or supplementing the existing per- 
sonnel, questions of organization are in 
the forefront of business thinking today. 
Data of practical assistance in solving 
problems of organization may be found 
in a new report entitled Business Organ- 

sation just issued by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

This report provides information on 
certain general principles and general pat- 
terns of organization structure which can 
be applied to individual circumstances. A 
major part of the report is devoted to a 
description of the organization plans of 
twenty representative companies as case 
studies under the broad industrial classi- 
fications of railroads, public utilities, 
manufacturers and retail establishments. 
Reproductions of the organization charts 
of seven companies are included. 

Among the points discussed are basic 
types of organization, the subdivision of 
authority into administrative groups, the 
factor of span of control and the ques- 
tion of centralization or decentralization. 
It also considers the committee, both as 
a policymaking and as an administrative 
device, and the place of organization 
charts and manuals in the general picture. 

A copy of this report may be obtained 
by writing to Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

° 


Wall Charts on Grooming 


wall charts on 
have been prepared by 
Bristol Myers Company. These charts, 
size 13 inches by 26 inches, are for use 
by teachers of graduating classes. One 
shows a life-like figure of a man and the 
other of a woman properly groomed 
for business with arrows pointing out 
such items as hair, hat, hands, clothes 
selection, etc. These charts serve as 
the basis for a class discussion on busi- 
ness grooming. 

A copy of talk along this line is 
also. available. It is titled ‘Little 
Things Count in Getting and Keeping a 
Job.” The talk is followed by distribu- 
tion of leaflets entitled “Make a Good 
Job of It” and “You Can Win.” This 
material has been prepared to present 
the importance of care in grooming for 
the job and may be obtained by writing 
Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

e 
Awarded Fellowships at Pittsburgh 


have been 
iy ittsburgh 
degree in 
James O. 
Preparatory 


Two new “Grooming 


for the Job” 


Teaching — fellow ships 
awarded by the University of 
for study toward the Ph.D. 
commercial education to 
Thompson of the University 
School and Junior College, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma; Forrest L. Mayer, Amaril- 
lo College, Amarillo, Texas; and R. L. 
Steiner, for the past five years instruc- 
tor of business education in the American 
college at Terreheran, Iran. 

e 


Kerensky Addresses Pierce Graduates 


Dr. Alexander Kerensky, Premier and 
Generalissimo of pre-Bolshevist Russia, 
discussed “The Effects of Recent Events 
in Europe” at the seventy-fifth com- 
mencement exercises of the Pierce 
School, Philadelphia, held on October 
23 in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music. 
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Interesting Sales Manual 


An informative booklet for the high 
school or college student of salesman- 
ship who selects RCA Victor products 
as the basis for a thesis or sales demon- 
stration has been prepared by the RCA 
Educational Department as a result of 
the more than 1,000 requests received an- 
nually for background material with 
which students can organize their sales 
talks and demonstrations. 

The booklet contains a brief history of 
the radio industry, together with an out- 
line of the growth of RCA. Present ac- 
tivities are detailed, including methods 
of manufacture, distribution, advertising 
and_ sales. Suggestions for preparing a 
sales talk conclude the manual. 

It is not intended that this material and 
information shall supplant the student’s 
effort in preparing his own sales talk, 
according to Ellsworth C. Dent, Educa- 
tional Director, but it is felt that by 
supplying sufficient material from which 
to choose, the student’s initiative and 
ability to select relevant facts will be de- 
veloped. 

Teachers and students of salesmanship 
courses may obtain the manual without 
charge by writing to the Educational 
Department, RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Camden, N. 

ca 


Defense Stimulates Enrollment 

As a result of the enormous expansion 
of the aircraft industries in Southern Cal- 
ifornia and the employment of more than 
10,000 technically trained office workers, 
Woodbury College reports record-breaking 
enrollment in business subjects. 

“The defense program has greatly stim- 
ulated the interest in technical business 
subjects,” declared Dr.,R. H. Whitten in 
commenting on the large attendance at 
Woodbury this fall. 
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Famous Typist and Famous Typewriter 


Albert Tangora, well-known speed 
typist, looks over the gold typewriter 
that was presented by the Royal Type- 
writer Company sales organization to 
M. V. Miller, vice-president of the com- 
pany, on the occasion of his tenth an- 
niversary in charge of sales activities. 
It is engraved with more than one thou- 
sand facsimile signatures—the signature 
of each salesman participating in the 
presentation. It is an actual typewriter 
with 24 carat gold plating on all visible 
parts. The signatures were hand en- 
graved in gold. 


Catholic Schools’ Typing Contests 


_ The National Catholic High Schools 
lyping Association will sponsor two an- 
nual contests in typewriting again this 
year. The official date of the Every Pu- 
pil Contest is March 13, but owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances that may arise, the 
othcers have agreed to permit the contest 
to be conducted on any day of the week 
March 9 to 16. 

ihe contest will be open to all students 
in accredited high schools taught by re- 
ligious teachers (Priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters). All students regularly enrolled 
in first and second year typing are elig- 
ible to enter these annual events. This 
year, the Board of Directors has agreed 
to award, in addition to the regular 
championship trophies, special individual 
awards for the best papers submitted in 
the Every Pupil Contest. 

The test for first-year typists will be 
a 10-minute straight copy test from un- 
familiar copy, and for second-year typ- 
ists, letter-writing for fifteen minutes, not 
exceeding 150 words per letter. 

Membership fee is $1.50. Student fees 
are still ten cents, but only five cents 
is to be sent to headquarters, the remain- 
der to be used for the mailing of the 
contest papers. All teachers who wish to 
enter these annual events should com- 
municate with the Reverend Father Mat- 
thew Pekari, director of the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association, 
Hays, Kansas. 


The 


& 
Drexel Institute Placements 


cent of the members 
graduating class of 
Drexel Institute of Technology were per- 
manently employed by October 25, 1940, 
according to a survey made by the Place- 
ment Bureau of the college, covering the 
Drexel schools of Business Administra- 
tion, Engineering, Home Economics and 
the Graduate School of Library Science. 

The School of Business Administration 
reports a placement of 91 per cent on the 
June graduates which is 10 per cent higher 
than the placement for the same date last 
year. 


Ninety-four per 
of the June, 1940, 


ey 
Columbia Democracy Manifesto 


The Faculty of Teachers College of 
Columbia U niversity under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Briggs has just issued 
a statement of the need for national 
unity in education in the development of a 
newer understanding of democracy and 
its implications, and for a greater de- 
votion to it. 

Single copies may be secured free from 
the Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Bureau of Publications, New York. 

® 
Edward Farr Made Superintendent 


Edward H. Farr now holds the posi- 
tion of city superintendent of schools in 
Woodland, California, in addition to his 
position as pre rie of the high school 
in that city. 

Mr. Farr was formerly head of the de- 
partment of commerce at the Woodland 
High School and previous to that, taught 
at Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
California. He is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Commerce of the University of 
California where he has also taken grad- 
uate work. 

* 
Phillips to Mentor, Ohio 

Clarence W. Phillips has resigned his 
position as commercial teacher in 
Stoutsville High School, Stoutsville, 
Ohio, to accept a similar position at 
Mentor High School, Mentor, Ohio. 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


By Edwin M. Robinson 


Boston University 


“Together an appraisal of all of- 
fice duties, a manual of cquip- 
ment, and a sound treatise on the 
real function of the modern of- 


fice,” says American Business. 


Teachers of office practice have 
long wished for a book that would 
prepare students to do_ efficient 
office work by giving them a 
thorough grasp of needed skills 
and knowledge of office activities. 
Here is a book, based on success- 
ful business and teaching experi- 


ence which answers these demands. 


Contents 


How Busi is Organized and 
Carried On. 





The Place of the Office in Busi- 


ness. 
The Accounting Department 


The Sales and Advertising Dep't. | 


The Credit Department. 

The Traffic Department. 

The Purchasing Department. 

The Treasurer’s Office. 

Handling Mail and Correspondence. 
How to File Letters and Papers. 
Telephone, Telegraph, and Radio. 


Office Reference Books and How 
to Use Them. 





543 pages, illustrated, $1.96. How to Cet a Job and Keep It. 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By Faunce and Nichols 


“Will end your search for a well-written, sturdy volume that in- 
tegrates the thousand details of secretarial procedure into one au- 
thentic picture of secretarial life in the well-ordered business firm 


or professional office.”—Business Education World. 


A comprehensive, practical manual of secretarial practice, covering 
the why as well as the how of the secretary's many duties. At 
the same time the book emphasizes simple principles by which the 
secretary may put her work upon a more professional, efficient 


basis. 601 pages, illustrated, $2.75. 


EXPERIENCE MANUAL 


100 pages, with detachable work-sheets, $1.25 
A work-book for classroom use in conjunction with Secretarial Effi- 


ciency. Includes questions and exercises and the necessary forms 


for carrying out the exercises. 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPARY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 


Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The text is clearly written, the various subjects 
are treated in logical sequence and the reason 
upon which each principle is based is fully 
stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, step 
by step, and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstand- 
; ing institutions where a strong account- 
} ing department is desired. 





We will gladly send this text to you for ninety 
days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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SPEED UP BUSINESS ROUTINE 
WITH G/W OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








Replace expensive, out-of-date equipment and methods with 
modern Globe-Wernicke business equipment and systems. They 
speed up routine and make work easier with less effort and 
expense. 

Globe-Wernicke offers a wide selection of dependable desks, 
tables, bookcases, visible records, filing equipment and supplies. 
Go to our local dealer who will gladly give you more informa- 
tion . . . or write direct to us. 





Globe-Wernicke 


(Olratellavar-hemmelalie 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Extending Social Security 


Many teachers are perturbed over the 
possible destruction or impairment of 
state and local teacher retirement systems 
as a result of the proposed extension of 
the federal social security laws. Senate 
bill 4269, introduced in August, 1940, by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem., N. Y.) 
would extend old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance to all local and state public em- 
ployees, including school teachers, and 
various other workers excluded under the 
present law. (Companion bill introduced 
in House of Representatives 4 Repre- 
sentative John McCormack, H. R. 10384.) 

While the passage of such a bil would 
in itself not directly change state and 
local retirement systems, states and local 
ccmmunities might decide to abolish or 
curtail the benefits of their systems in 
consequence of the federal program. It is 
this possibility that arouses fear in places 
where systems are now established. 

A committee of the National Council 
on Teacher Retirement is now studying 
the federal social security program, and 
plans for protecting the best interests of 
the teaching profession are being consid- 
cred. There seems to be only a remote 
possibility of early action in Congress on 
the bill. Senator Wagner is reported to 
have said that he introduced the bill 
merely to stimulate consideration of the 
problems. 

The National Education Association is 
collecting statistical information not else- 
where compiled on state and local re- 
tirement systems, as a partial basis for 
future recommendations to protect exist- 
ing systems. 

° 


Teacher Education Commission 
Extends Activities 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education is 
extending its activities to include the pre- 
and in-service preparation of college 
teachers. Director Karl WW. Bigelow has 
selected Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York to direct 
the undertaking. 

Since 1939 the Commission has_ been 
cooperating with 34 colleges and school 
systems and with three state-wide pro- 
grams in their efforts to improve the 
pre- and in-service preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. 
Through a staff of ten persons it has 
sought to provide consultant and other 
services to these indigenous efforts for 
improving the quality of teachers and 
teaching. In addition to the Washington 
staff the Commission maintains a_ col- 
laboration center at the University of 
Chicago for the study of child develop- 
ment and teacher personnel. The demon- 
strations are scheduled for a_ five-year 
period, about half of which has elapsed. 
Subject to review, the General Education 
Board has ear-marked for the entire 
project a series of grants which approxi- 


mate $900,000. 
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The Hatch Act and School Employees 


Congress has forbidden certain public 
employees from engaging in partisan poli- 
tics. Since July, 1940, this new Hatch 
Act applies to state and local employees— 
under some circumstances. Ask yourself 
this simple question: “Have I any con- 
nection with any service for which the 
federal government provides money, in- 
cluding land-grant colleges, vocational 
education, NYA, education of the blind, 
and public health activities 7 

If the answer is no, the Hatch Act 
does not restrict your activities. If the 
answer is yes, you are still not liable, un- 
less the principal part of your public em- 
ployment is connected with activities for 
which federal money is provided such as 
those just mentioned. There are, how- 
ever, a number of technical points in- 
volved in determining the status of em- 
ployment. In case of any doubt, write to 
Mr. John Q. Cannon, Assistant to the 
Chief Examiner, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

* 


Rural Education 


The September, 1940 Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association is 
devoted to “Progress in Rural Education.” 
According to the survey reported, im- 
provement has been widespread but by 
no means general since 1930 with respect 
to (1) the amount or quality of equip- 
ment and supplies; (2) library service; 
(3) rural school buildings; (4) rural 
supervision; (5) regularity of pupil at- 
tendance; and (6) reduction in the num- 
ber of one-teacher schools. 

Discouragingly few rural counties and 
districts are able to report any significant 
improvement since 1930 in Cd) per pupil 
expenditures ; (2) methods used in financ- 
ing rural schools ; (3) amount of turn- 
over in rural teaching staffs; (4) length 
of terms; and (5) the average salaries 
of rural teachers. One rural county in 
every three is paying its rural teachers 
an average salary lower than that paid in 
1930. 

s 


‘‘March of Education” 

The most elaborate of recent news 
letters dedicated to various aspects of de- 
fense and education is the revival of 
March of Education published by the 
United States Office of Fducation. The 
September, 1940, issue is the first for 
about two years, and is replete with 
charts and photographs as well as text 
material on the subject of vocational 
education being conducted for the national 
defense under the supervision of the 
Office of Education. It is announced that 
future issues will summarize recent legis- 
lation, further developments in both regu- 
lar and defense activities, and new publi- 
cations. 

Free copies may be obtained from the 
United States Office of Education, = ederal 
Security Agency, Washington, I). 


GTON 


Announcement of Packet Service 


The National Education Association Ke- 
search Division has prepared a series of 
loan packets on the following subjects: 
(1) School costs, (2) Teachers’ salaries, 
(3) Teachers’ economic problems, (4) 
Rural education, (5) Youth problems, (6) 
Sources of school revenue, (7) Profes- 
sional relations, (&) Tenure, (9) Retire- 
ment, (10) Safety education, (11) Edu- 
cation and democracy, (12) International 
cooperation. 

Each envelope contains a_ bibliography 
and a careful selection of the latest NEA 
publications. The packets will be loaned 
for periods of two to four weeks upon 
the request of chairmen of study groups 
and committees. The only cost involved 
will be for the postage (from ten to forty 
cents by fourth-class mail) to return the 
packet to bigeye rue D. C. Address all 
requests to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Rese arch Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 

° 


New Brookings Institution Book 


Productivity, ages and National In- 
come, is the title of a new book by Spur- 
geon Bell. This book is concerned with 
the fundamental issues involved in tech- 
nological and economic progress. It an- 
alyzes the relations between fixed capital 
investment, man-hour productivity and 
the volume of output in major groups 
of industry and in selected divisions of 
manufacturing. It indicates how the gains 
from increasing productivity are distrib- 
uted among the groups participating in 
production and the consuming public; and 
the effects of the existing distribution 
upon employment and national income. 

The book is published by The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

° 


Correspondence School Information 

It is interesting to know that corre- 
spondence instruction is now used ex- 
tensively by various branches of the na- 
tional government, including the navy and 
the marine corps. The Home Study Blue 
Book, listing all private correspondence 
schools approved to date by the National 
Home Study Council, and containing a 
discussion of the place, function and 
standards of private correspondence 
schools, has just been issued in its 1941 
edition. 

Free copies may 
Council at 839 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


be obtained from the 


N. W., 


9 
Important Translation 


Dr. Jose M. Gallardo, Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico, has informed 
the Educational Policies Commission that 
the statement, “Education and the De- 
fense of American Democracy,” recently 
issued by the Commission, has been trans- 
lated into Spanish. He reports that copies 
of the Spanish version are being dis- 
tributed throughout the schools of Latin- 
American countries 
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Fraternities and Sororities 











Alpha lota News 

Alpha lota, international honorary 
business sorority, reports that seven 
regional meetings were held during the 
fall with the chapters of the following 
schools as hostesses: 


Utica School of Commerce, Utica, 
New York; Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; National Business Training 
School, Sioux City, Iowa; Parsons 
Business School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Heald College, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia; Kelsey-Jenney Commercial Col- 


lege, San Diego, California; Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania. 
The Milwaukee Alumnae Chapter was 


installed on October 15. 

On October 21, the 154 chapters cele. 
brated the Fifteenth Anniversary of the 
founding of Alpha lota_ by holding 
banquets in honor of their founder and 
president, Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines. 

° 
Pi Rho Zeta Activities 


One hundred and four representatives 
from fifteen eastern Pi Rho Zeta chap- 
ters attended the successful Eastern 
Conclave held the week end of Septem- 
ber 28 at the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

C. M. Thompson, president of the 
American Association of Commercial 


Colleges which sponsors Pi Rho Zeta 
International, presided at the Saturday 
night banquet Principal speaker was 


Dr. Andrew S. Beshore. 


Since Pi Rho Zeta is an integral part 
of the American Association, the annual 
business meeting will be 
same time as the Association meeting, 
Thursday, December 26, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMEN CIRCULATION, — ET¢ RE- 
OUTRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


OF THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU: 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1940. 


State of Pennsylvania ) 
County of Luzerne j 
Notary Public in and for the 
aforesaid, personally appeared 


ss. 


Before me, a 
State and county 


Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law. deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION nd _ that the 
fcllowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
ot August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3. 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ier are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc.. 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Editor, Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Managing Editor, Robert C. 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a _ cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 


held at the 





New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 


A Gamma chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
was recently installed on the University 


of Pittsburgh campus, with installation 
services in charge of National President 
Dr. McKee Fisk of the Women’s Col- 


lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina. Har 
ley F. Shaefer, héad of the commercial 
department, Lincoln High School, 


Cleveland, Ohio, is chapter president. 

individual owners must be 
a firm, company, or other unincor- 
its name and address, as well 

individual member, must be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway, Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. ; 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corpori ition for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason t 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, — or other securities than as 


so stated by hin 
TRETHAWAY, 


(Signed) 
Business Manager. 


dresses of the given. 
If owned by 
porated concern, 
as those of each 


mortgagees, 


‘ROBERT ot 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1940. 
(Seal.) J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1943.) 















LC SMITH 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Syracuse New York 
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ADDITIONAL NAMES OF SIGNERS OF THE 


Submitted by Ann Brewington 


“CALL FOR ACTION” 


STATEMENT 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION” 


W’. Theresa Alam, Aliquippa High School, Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylzania. 

J. E, Allen, Phoenix Union High, 
sona. 

Louise Aselvandre, West Milford High 
West Milford, W. Virginia. 

R. V. Barney, Mission High 
cisco, California. 

Zita C. Bellamy, 
School, Chiplex, 

M. Elinor Betts, 
Delaware. 
Leora Billingsley, 
Pennsylvania. 
Neda Bine, Cairo High 
ginia, 

Robert Blanc, 
Clellandtown, 

Jeanette Bonnell, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ellsworth J. Bousque, 
School, Essex, Vermont, 

Celia Brady, Union High School, 

Grace Wilson Bruce, Dohyns-Bennett 
School, Kingsport, Tenness 

Carolyn Clark, Washington 
sillon, Ohio. 

Frances A. Clark, Rittman High School, 
Ohio. 

C. D. Cocanower, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Leonard Coursey, 

A. F. Cummings, 
Ohio. 

Mildred A. Drach, 
Collins, Colorado. 

Marox Y. Dunton, 
Ohio. 

Evelyn Eschelbach, South San 
School, South San Francisco, 

Leona Feltz, Hagerstown High 
town, Maryland. 

Eldora Flint, University of Akron, 
Nora Good, Stonewall Jackson 
Charleston, W. Virginia. 

W. C. Groneweg, High School, 
California. 

Robert N. Hansen, Sacramento 
School, Sacramento, California. 

Winnie Hathaway, Greenville 
ville, Illinois. 

Helen Hobbs, Proviso 
Maywood, Illinois. 
Hal F. Holt, Northeast High 

City, Oklahoma. 
Karl J. Jensen, East Bakersfield High, 
field, California. ; 
Dorothy J. Kennedy, 
ville, Connecticut. 
Mildred B. Kies, 
Nebraska. 
James A. Kohut, 
Pennsylvania. 
Lloyd Q. Larse, High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Donald Lawrence, Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania. 

Ernest Leidholt, Antelope Valley 
High School, Lancaster, California. 

Dorothy McDaniel, State Teachers College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. : 

Wilma M. Mclsaac, High, 

io. 

Wm. E. Miller, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Elizabeth Neubrand, New Bethlehem High 
School. New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Lidusa Ninger, Fairbury High School, Fairbury, 
Nebraska. , 

Howard M. Norton, L. S. U., University, La. 

Emma M. Ordnung, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario, California. 

Lucille Parker, Braddock Junior High, 
Pennsylvania. 

John M. Patterson, Emporium High School, Em- 
porium, Pennsylvania. 

M. F. Pavlick, Moundsville High School, Mounds- 
ville, W. Virginia. 

Gladys Pfannenmiller, Rogers High School, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Irma M. Plott, 

Florence, Ala. 


Phoenix, Ari- 
School, 
School, San Fran- 


Washingaon County High 


Florida. 
Goldey 


College, Wilmington, 


Tyrone High School, Tyrone, 


School, Cairo, W. Vir- 


German Township High, Me- 
Pennsylvania. 
McKean High School, McKean, 


Essex Junction High 
Fallbrook, Cal. 
High 
High School, Mas- 
Rittman, 
College, 


Phoentx Junior 


Brawley High, 
University of 


Brawley, Cal. 
Akron, Akron, 
High 


Senior School, Fort 


Willis High School, Delaware, 
Francisco High 
Caltfornia. 

School, Hagers- 


Akron, Ohio. 
High School, 


Laguna Beach, 


High 


Senior 


College, Green- 


Township High School, 


School, Oklahoma 


Bakers- 


Plainville High, Plain- 


Midland College, Fremout, 


Sykesville High, Sykesville, 


Joint Union 


Bergholz Bergholz, 


Corry Junior High School, Corry, 


Braddock, 


Central High School, 
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Lists of other signers of the “Call for 
Action” statement have appeared in the 
May, June and October issues of this 
magazine. 





Joseph J. Prendergast, Arlington High, Arlington, 
lermont. 
Ray G. Price, 
nati, Ohio. 
Guy Propst, 
Carolina. 
Flossie A. Ratcliffe, 
Wytheville, Va. 
Luetta B. Raux, 
ing, N. Y. 
llorence S. Raymond, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Eldon L. 
Utah. 
Pearl Reeve Brookville 

Brookville, Kan. 
Varjorie Rehwoldt, Colorado 
Education, Greeley, Colo. 
Ledward Reich, Board of Education, New 


University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 


Boyden High, Salisbury, North 


Wytheville High School, 


Northside High School, Corn- 


Centennial High School, 


Kintic High School, Eureka, 


Reese, 


Rural High School, 


State College of 

York, 
ew or 

Elvira Ri -kmer; Fairvien 
Vissouri. 

Kenneth Ritchey, : 

Vary Roach, High School, 

Virginia Robinson, Jane Lew 

. Virginia. 

Clayton High School, Clayton, N. M. 

Mercer High School, Mercer, Penn- 


' High School, St. Louis, 
Sedan High School, Sedan, Kan. 
Wink, Tex. 
High School, Jane 
CU, § 
Les Rockle V, 
Ellen Rocks, 
sylvania,. 
K. A. Romey, 2018 Ninth Avenue, Greeley, Colo. 
Naomi Ronk, High School, Hinsdale, Ill. 
I'm. <A. Rossiter, 415 N. Evergreen 
Arlington Heights, Til. 
Roland  Rothenberger, 
McClave, Colo. 
Everett Royer, Lapaz, Ind. 
Arne B. Ryberg, State 
Cloud, Minn. 
Panl S. Salsgiver, 
Massachusetts. 
Conrad Saphier, 
Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Louise B. 
Chicago, Ill. 
C. L. Scherer, 
Ind. 
Arnold FE. Schneider, State 
Cloud, Minn. 
C. Schubert, Hammond High 
Ind. 

Mary FE. Scott, 
mond, Ind. 
Rachael I. Scott, 

ville, Ill, 
Lucy Self, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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Kan. 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
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Lillian B, Sweet, Geneva Community High School, 
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Lyle Swenson, 
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Muncie, Ind. 

Mrs. Edna V. Talbott, Charleston City 
School, Charleston City, W. Va 
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State Teachers College, 
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Louise Whitlock, Central High School, 


He ha W. Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
Beryldine S. 
Chicago, I[Il. 
Arthur G. Wilkinson, 
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Woodrow R. Williams, 
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Fred Winger, Stephens College, 
Jeannette Winter, Billings Senior High, 
Montana. 
Harry Deane Wolfe, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Mary E Ww olfe, 
ville, lowa. 
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Charleston, W. Virginia. 
Helen Wood, State Teachers 
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Dorothy Worley, Senior 


Neb. 
Ruby R. Worley, 
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Velma Wray, 
Harvey, Ill. 
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School, Warren, 
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School, 
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WHAT a fine idea the “budget” plan is! 
But how difficult to make it work out if one 
has only a superficial knowledge of the real 
value of commodities! CONSUMER GOODS 
(Reich and Siegler) contains a wealth of de- 
pendable information on how to judge and 
select nearly everything one buys and uses. 
Textiles (wool, cotton, silk, rayon, linen) 
furs, leather, metals, paints, furniture, cos- 
metics, ete., are discussed and analyzed. 
Written in a live, interesting style, profusely 
illustrated and provided with teaching aids 
this book 


courses. 


is an ideal text for consumer 


538 pp. List Price, $1.96 Workbook, /8 cents 





WY OUNG people who take up selling as their 
job often find it surprisingly difficult. Only 
one in hundreds has a natural gift for real 
success. To atford practical, illuminating in- 
struction in this work SELLING TO THE 
CONSUMER (Reich) presents a one-year 
course for. vocational classes. Here, retail 
selling principles are applied by means of 
techniques suggested by leading manufac- 
turers. Selling from a list of prospects, house- 
to-house selling, selling to customers in 
stores and shops and getting “a job of sell- 
ing” are all discussed. For non-vocational 
courses, this book offers far-reaching help 


in everyday living. 


525 pp. List Price, $1.96 Workbook, 6/ cents 





QUESTIONS and problems that affect every- 
one’s life are discussed in ECONOMICS 
FOR CONSUMERS (Gordon). Its central 
theme is consumer welfare and its aim is to 
decrease the waste so common in current 
consuming practices. Important chapters deal 
with Fraud, Installment Selling, Co-operative 
Buying, Insurance, Advertising, Consumer 
Standards, Budgeting, Producer Aids to Con- 
sumers, Consumers under the New Deal, etc. 
In Part Ill suggestions and helps are given 
in regard to the study of quality and to 
greater care in budgeting and buying. Clear- 
ness and simplicity are outstanding features. 


648 pp. List Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Boston Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Dallas 
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Texts That Achieve Results 


HIGHLY PRACTICAL THEORETICALLY SOUND 
ADOPTED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN SCHOOLS 





SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


and 


COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


By 
Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. 


These two texts, with correlated Work Assignments, 
effectively relate basic accounting, valuation, and invest- 
ment procedures to the every-day financial work of the 
secretary or other office assistant. Consideration is given 
to the development of specialized accounting records, to 
financial analyses, and to investment principles, and a 
new concept of financial understanding is established that 
immediately commands the interest of the student. 


@ 
NATIO.; ALLY KNOWN SCHOOLS REPORT— 


“Much enthusia.™ developed among our . . . students for this course 
‘ - employers have recognized that this course will prepare 
students for the present day business needs.” 

“The approach is along practical lines . . . it is the kind of a course 
which will give confidence to the beginner."” 


“Our students very quickly became interested . . . the texts are de- 


veloped in such an easy-to-understand manner . . . the problem 
material is so current and practical.” 

“This is the first time that an author has succeeded in relating the 
accounting and financial technique of a text to the everyday prob- 


lems of the secretary.”* 








BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
225 Broadway eee New York, N. Y. 














MORE THAN 2,500 SCHOOLS USE 


20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
CARLSON-PRICKETT-FORKNER 





The new eighteenth edition met with in- 
stantaneous approval when it was placed on 
the market for fall classes. More than 2,500 
schools have already adopted it. It is your 
answer to a demand for a book that presents 
personal and social applications with prac- 
tical business applications. 


AH SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


? , F y) c’ 
Specialists wn Buseness Cducaton 


cincinnati neW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO OALLAS 
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HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR AND 
THE COMPTOMETER, by James R. 
Meehan, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 60 pp. $.36. 


This publication is a student instruction 
text and a work book. The twenty lessons 
have been well organized to give skill 1 
the operation of the key driven calculating 
machine. 

Clear but brief explanations precede the 
practice units in each lesson. Each lesson 
provides for achievement on three levels 
to take care of slow, average, and bright 
students. All of the new and review learn- 
ings are included in the minimum require- 
ments for the slow student. The standard 
and maximum requirements furnish addi- 
tional opportunity for development of de- 
sirable skill on an occupational level. 

This text can be made the basis of in- 
struction in a brief course in the teaching 
of this particular machine, as it may be 
included as a unit of instruction in a 
course in office machines and practices. It 
fits well into such a course functioning 
under the rotation plan. 


TELEPHONE SELLING, by Norris A. Bris- 
co, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 351 
pp. $3.75. 


The content of the book is based on the 


findings of an intensive survey of tele- 
phone selling made by a group of spe- 
cialists in the telephone industry. The 


survey extended over a period of three 
years and was almost nation-wide in its 
scope. 

This book has three definite aims: (1) 
to present fundamental principles under- 
lying selling merchandise or services by 
telephone; (2) to present actual problems 
that must be met by salespeople and store 
executives in order to sell merchandise 
by telephone successfully; (3) to present 
the subject concretely by combining tex- 
tual discussion and cases for those who 
are preparing to enter the field of mer- 
chandising. 

This book will be most useful in retail- 
ing classes on the college level and for 
reference on the high school level. 


SUCCESS THROUGH SALESMANSHIP, by 
J. Murray Hill and R. G. Walters, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 436 pp. $1.60. 


This book has been prepared especially 
for use in private schools and colleges. 
It will be found useful for pre-service 
students in salesmanship and also for 
those who have already had courses in 
salesmanship or some other phases of 
merchandising instruction on the sec- 
ondary school level. 

The material in this text is so organized 
that it will be useful for those who enter 
sales work immediately after graduation 
from college or those who enter sales 
work on a promotional basis. The con- 
tent of this book may readily be used 
as a form of general business training, 
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for all business workers must use the 
principles of salesmanship in some aspect 
of their work. Therefore this book is 
planned not only for sales people but for 
training in the customer contacts of book- 
keepers, stenographers and other office 
employees. 

A full unit of this book is devoted to 
the application of the principle of sales 
letters. There is likewise a complete sec- 
tion devoted to advertising as an aspect 
of salesmanship. 

A unique aspect of the text is its con- 
sideration of salesmanship principles in- 
volved in getting a position. Regardless 
of how skilled bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers may be, they must also know how 
to sell themselves. 

There are excellent problems for dis- 
cussion and for review. Projects accom- 
pany every unit. The book is well sup- 
plied with illustrative materials and a 
teacher’s manual is provided which offers 
helpful teaching suggestions and solutions 
to the problems given. 


EVERYDAY LAW, by Sidney M. Bliss and 
Clyde E. Rowe, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 660 pp. $1.80. 


MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY IN EVERYDAY 
LAW (A Workbook), 12 pp. $.48. 


The authors have succeeded remarkably 
well in including a large number of 
features in this publication—features that 
make it a most desirable classroom text. 

The importance of law in our social 
adjustments has been emphasized in the 
presentation. Appreciation of the law, in 
addition to knowledge of it, is to be 
taught through these materials. 

Unity and continuity in the organiza- 
tion of this subject matter is another one 
of its invaluable features. 

3. Mastery of the subject matter is es- 
sential to good teaching. Mastery is here 
obtained by (a) cumulative review, as an 
introduction to each chapter, (b)_ state- 
ments of fundamental principles and their 
development, (c) the use of a vocabulary 
largely within the comprehension of high 
school students, with careful provision for 
vocabulary development, and (d) a sum- 
mary in question and answer form. 

4. The effectiveness of teaching through 
these materials may further be evaluated 
through the use of the problems and exer- 
cises, and objective tests which complete 
the learning activities of each of the ten 
major subdivisions. 

The text has a wealth of material for 
the teaching of law to high school classes. 
Further activity for mastery of the law 
is included in the workbook which is 
based on the text. Through its use, the 
learner is given an opportunity to review 
his learning, to check its effectiveness, and 
to apply it to practical questions and 
problems. These materials provide for 
individual differences, and give splendid 
opportunities for the development of 
originality and initiative in attacking new 
problems. 


OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING TECH- 
NIQUES: THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND 
APPLICATION, by William H. Stead, 
Carroll &. Shartle, and others; New 
York: The American Book Company, 
273 pp. $2.50. 


This volume presents the results of the 
studies of workers. These studies were 
conducted to better determine worker 
characteristics required for occupations 
and to devise means of estimating or 
measuring these characteristics. The book 
presents aims and methods of studying 
occupational counseling techniques such as 
the job analysis, developing criteria for 
proficiency, data analysis, follow-up pro- 


cedures, indices of occupational relation- 
ship, flow of work, and mi iny other ele- 
ments. 


Thorough consideration is given to the 
oral trade questions and rating 
forms as bases for the development of 
means of study. Selection and construc- 
tion of items and the analysis of the data 
are then considered. 

Further suggestions for possible im- 
provement in occupational counseling tech- 
niques and for the study of these tech- 
niques are suggested. Each of the au- 
thors of the various chapters gives evi- 
dence of thorough knowledge of the field 
considered. 


use of 


NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS, Books A, 

, C, D, and E, by P. A. Boyer, W. W. 

Cheyney and H. White; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 48c each. 


work books 


These booklets are text 
i and work 


which combine text material 
book. Booklets A, B, C, D, contain 158 
pages; booklet E, 190 pages. They form 
a variant edition of the first five books 
previously published under the _ title 
Progress Arithmetics, to conform to a re- 
vised grade placement which is becom- 
ing increasingly common in many locali- 
ties whereby many of the more formi- 
dable understandings and skills are under- 


taken from one to two years later than 
in the older and more conventional 
courses. 

9 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CONSUMER EDUCA- 
TION, by George C. Mann, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 286 pp. $4.00. 


This book, referring to every aspect of 
the consumer movement, reveals for the 
first time the tremendous scope of con- 
sumer education in America. For here 
classified, listed and annotated are nearly 
two thousand references to books and 
magazine articles relating to consumer 
education. Ranging from the history of 
the consumer movement to teaching aids 
and projects, it provides the educator, 
economist, and consumer with a compact 
view of recorded experience on the many 
phases of consumer activity which will be 
vital to the advancement of the move- 
ment generally. First it considers all prob- 
lems relating to consumer economics— 
family budgets, prices, advertising meth- 
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ods, money, credit, etc.; then all refer- 
ences to information on best things to 
buy are listed. Also included are listings 
of bibliographies, magazines and publica- 
tions on the subject. Each reference is 
followed by a few words of critical com- 
ment. This invaluable reference book 
grows out of three years of work with 
several agencies of the California State 
Department of Education. 

Many of the references given are not di- 
rectly concerned with consumer education. 
On the other hand, a considerable number 
of articles dealing directly with consumer 
education, although not given under that 
title are omitted. This is especially true 
of articles in The Balance Sheet, The 
Business Education World, The Journal 
of Business Education and National Bust- 
ness Education Quarterly. Teachers of 
commercial subjects will regret this. Many 
of the references are concerned with gen- 
eral economics and only incidentally con- 
cern the topic. As a rule, no differentia- 
tion is made between secondary educa- 
tion and collegiate level books. 

In spite of the fact that the references 
go up to November, 1938, the book is al- 
ready out of date in several respects. 
This is not a criticism of the book but 
an evidence of the speed with which ma- 
terial is developing in this area. Several 
minor errors are to be found, which is 
inevitable in a book of this size. 

These minor reservations are not a criti- 
cism of the book. They merely indicate 
the difficulties that any author would have 
in dealing with this topic. It is a must 
book for all those interested in consumer 
education. 


TEN POPULAR BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS, 
by Milton S. Briggs and Clyde !. Blanch- 
ard, New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 70 pp. $.40. 


These ten projects have been selected 
from a large number used in the certifica- 
tion and award service the Business 
Education I’orld. They may be used with 
any bookkeeping text to give variety in 
the application of bookkeeping principles. 

The family budget of the Joneses; the 
fund of a student welfare organization; 
the books of a small garage; a clothing 
company; a candy shop; a toy corpora- 
tion; a fruit and vegetable business; a 
4-H Club poultry project; a garden project 
—these varied opportunities for the appli- 
cation of bookkeeping on the activity level 
of young people have been selected for 
this publication to vitalize the teaching 
of the subject. 


ot 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS (Second 
Edition), by Edwin H. Spengler and 
Jacob Klein, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 786 pp. $4.00. 

business 


A successful text in 


problems has been thoroughly revised to 


college 


present in this new edition a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date study of the functioning 
of business in all its important aspects. 

The organization of materials in this 
publication is a logical one. Part I deals 
with the organization of a business enter- 
prise—that is, with incorporation and pro- 
motion, investment, and plant location as 
important phases in the formation of a 
business 

Parts If and VII present various prob- 
lems in plant operation—managerial prob- 
lems, labor relations, marketing problems, 
price policies, financing, and tax problems. 
The treatment of labor problems has been 
brought up to date in terms of wages and 
hours, labor legislation, and solution of 
labor disputes. Laws dealing with finance 
and price legislation have also been 
brought in line with changing economic 
conditions. 

Problems of risk, insurance, bankruptcy, 
and readjustment are the substance ot 
Part VIII, with a final development in 
Part IX of consolidation, coordination, 
and industrial planning. 

This sequence of subject matter pre- 
sents, together with appropriate problems 
using accounting, statistics, and tools of 
research as they function in business enter- 
prise, the complete picture of business in a 
realistic way. Such a picture serves et- 
fectively as a basis for advanced courses 
in statistics, accounting, management, and 
finance. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Method courses of incomparable 
excellence in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects as well as de- 
veloping skill in shorthand and 
typewriting. 
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his office machine reduces com- 
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